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PREFACE. 



These poems are placed before the public, not by an 
Author anxious to achieve a literary reputation, but 
by two sisters, who feel hopeful that the favourable 
opinion which they have formed of their brother*s 
talent may be shared by others. 

The poems were never intended for publication, but 
were written merely to gratify the Author's two sisters. 
By them they were highly appreciated as a brother's 
gift, while at the same time they recognised in them 
(perhaps too easily) evidences of literary worth suflGi- 
cient to induce them to prepare them for publication. 
This they have ventured on solely of their own accord, 
and they now cheerftdly accept the entire responsibility 
of the step they have taken. 
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LINDA. 



INTKODDCTION. 

SWEET Muse I whose varyiog powers of grief 
and mirih 
Call tears or gladness at the minstrel's will, 
Dare I, a lowly, wayward child of earth, 
Fresome to call thee from thy sacred Hill 7 
And yet, how oft the magic of thy eoag 
Hath cheer'd me, when some gentle son of thine 
Swept, with unerring hand, the strings among, 
In strains Immortal — harmony sablime I 
Dare I, then, who, so humble and untaught, 
Venture among thy magic strings to stray 7 
Oh, guide but once my feeble hand and Uionght: 
'Twill soothe my soul, and all my lore repay ; 
Bid but one chord awake, or brief or long, 
'Twill ribrate through each measure of my song; 
Then, ahould some fair one deign to heai- my strain. 
This rade-strung harp has not been struck in rain. 
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CANTO I. 

|WEET Spring again comes laughing with her 
flowers, 
The birds come fluttering with their joyous song, ' 
Seeking again their homes in leafy bowers, 
There to make music all the bright day long. 
The gentle brooklet feels her magic sway, 
And onward hurrying o'er its pebbled bed. 
Bedews the willow with its freshening spray. 
Whose branches oil bedeck a loved one dead. 
But why should I presume to sing of these. 
Whose feeble notes scarce reach the vulgar ear. 
When Thomson swept through Windsor's forest-trees 
Sounds that vibrate through each succeeding year ? 
No 1 let my muse an humbler strain pursue. 
One that befits a rude-strung harp like mine. 
Oh 1 for some power, that I might beauty strew — 
Some lofty chord to wake the weary Nine ; 
Then would my numbers swell with Linda's name, 
Then with less trembling might I move along : 
But now, alas ! how rude my verse — ^how tame, 
And all unworthy of poetic song ; 
But still I would an idle hour beguile, 
Then let me sing of Linda for awhile. 

I. 

The sun had shed his parting powers 

O'er Belvoire Castle's lofty towers. 

And as he slowly sunk to rest. 

Gilded with gold the distant west; l 
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The evening star had jnst shot out, 
No other gem was seen about — 
Save the young bride in that high hall 
Waiting to grace the festival. 
The npble Norman by her side 
Looked proudly on his beauteous bride ; 
And scarcely could he realize 
That he had won so fair a prize. 
Her noble sire, with joy fill brow. 
Surveyed the banquet hall, and now 
Hurried with sounding step to call 
His fiiends and neighbours to the halL 



n. 

Never before, imtil that night. 
Bid Belvoire Castle look so bright. 
Never before did beauty's smile 
Such lordly gallants e'er beguile. 
Fair Devon 1 with thy daughters there. 
Say, where can aught with them compare. 
Where brighter eyes or fidrer hair ? 
Nor these alone that bid me speak. 
But oh ! the rapture of her cheek ! 
Such smiles as thine, oh, Devon's maiden ! 
Are surely wafted thee from Heaven. 
But ah I one smile seem'd not so bright 
As those around her there to-night ; 
And why that pensive look and sigh ? 
Or why the tear in Linda's eye ? 
Far other looks should o'er her stray, 
For is not this her wedding day ? 

b2 



But 'tis not in tlie bsnqoei lull 

That linda^s sorrowing tfaooghts now &n : 

Enoo^ ! — ^bnt Esten to my htj^ 

The reason oomes another day. 

Now stream the fights from erery tower ; 

From every tree and every bower 

Hang Yariegated lamps that glance. 

While onward fiery horses prance. 

Bearing their freight of rank and fiime. 

With many a fedr and courtly dame : 

But hark ! what sounds are those that swell. 

And echo o'er each hill and dell ? 

'Tis music for the dancers' feet, 

Hear how it sounds so soft and sweet ! 

Tes, many a fairy form moves round 

In measured tread, to that sweet sound, 

And many a soft and loving glance 

Comes stealing through that mazy dance ; 

And many a bosom swells with pride 

At thoughts of being a happy bride ; 

But wherefore that commotion now ? 

Or why does gloom o'erspread each brow ? 

The dancers there stop in amaze, 

And strangely on each other gaze; 

The bridegroom hurries from the hall ; 

The Baron doth his menials call ; 

And while bewildered all stand there, 

His voice rose high upon the air, 

" The bride has fled I — to horse, to horse I 

Death to the first who stops my course I" 



CANTO I. 

Then with a bound he forward prest ; 
By different ways pursued the rest, 
While all around lobk'd on with awe, 
Bewildered with the sight they saw. 
And now that hall, all light before, 
Was darkened, closed was every door ; 
And all the mirth in that gay room 
Was changed to sad and sullen gloom. 
" Where flies the bride on such a night?" 
Was asked by all with looks of fright ; 
Has aught of evil her befell ? 
No, gentles, no ; but I will tell. 

IV. 

There came to Belvoire Castle-gate 
A minstrel boy, no distant date, 
His gentle mien and comely &ce 
Bespoke him one of well-born race ; 
His flowing mantle swept the ground. 
As soflily glanced his bright eye round ; 
A stranger he to England*s shore. 
He sought the wealthy Baron^s door ; 
When first the Castle met his eye 
The minstrePs bosom heaved a sigh 
To think how once he'd such a home. 
Ere fate commanded him to roam. 
With troubled step he moved along, 
And haird the porter with a song. 
A man he was who lov'd to hear 
Tl^e harp^s wild music on his ear. 
And pleased he was with what he heard. 
Loud were his praises of the bard ; 
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Then oped the gate, and made him hie 
To give his master minstrelsy. 

V. 

With faltVing steps he reached the hall, 
When round the door came gather'dall; 
The harp's wild sound had met their ear, 
And when, in accents soft and clear, 
He sung his country^ s lays so dear. 
The Baron's heart beat fast the while. 
He stood with melancholy smile ; 
But while the strain rose higher still, 
A. tear stole out his eye to fill ; 
And in sweet Linda's eyes of blue 
The precious drops stood trembling too ; 
For oft in childhood's happy day 
Had her dear mother sung the lay : 
Well might she seek her father's side, 
Aifection's tender tear to hide. 
When kindly look, and kinder word. 
Had spoke approval of the bard. 
The Baron took his trembling hand. 
And while his burning cheek he scann'd, 
He led him kindly through the hall. 
Then to his menials loud did call 
(In memory of a wife so dear). 
To give the minstrel hearty cheer. 

VI. 

Soft pity beam'd in Linda's eye. 
Her heart o'erflow'd with sympathy 



CANTO I. 

To mark the minstrers sorrowing look, 
As through the hall his way he took. 
He cast on her but one sad glance. 
It almost stayed his slow advance, 
For in that look he well could trace 
The likeness of an angel's &ce. 
Ah ! who could watch that placid brow, 
Beaming with nought but kindness now ; 
That neck, far whiter than the snow. 
Round which her golden ringlets flow ; 
That glowing cheek of heavenly hue ; 
Those languid eyes of violet blue ; 
Nor think those graces born for love, 
Had not their beauties from above? 

VII. 

Th^ kindness cheered his saddened brow. 
The minstrel made his grateful bow ; 
But ere he left the ancient hall^ 
Again was heard the Baron's call ; 
And leading Lancelot to a chair. 
Beside the Baron sate him there, 
And asked him, with a sorrowing smile, 
Whv he had left his native isle ; 
And told him how, in days of yore, 
He'd found a wife on Erin's shore. 
And how the magic of his lays 
Had waken'd thoughts of other days. 
The minstrel then, with Altering tongue. 
Began to tell of whence he sprung, 
And of his mother's gentle love. 
Whose spirit dwelt with Hiixi «bV^Qr«^\ 
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And how she taught his hand to stray, 
And strike the harp to minstrelsy. 
His father too, of gentle blood, 
How oft he^d fought on field and flood ; 
And how on Abram's Plains that day 
His father^s life was snatch'd away. 
" Oh I bid me not," the minstrel cried, 
Relate how my fond mother died; 
Enough, she sank into her rest, 
With her last words an orphan bless'd ; 
Then friendless I, with harp in hand, 
Pursued my way to this fair land ; 
Ah I why should I there longer stay. 
When all I loved have passed away ?" 

VIII. 

A tear stood in the minstreFs eye. 
Indeed young Linda's was not dry ; 
Her gentle look could ill conceal 
Emotions that would o'er her steal. 
Never before until that day 
Did thoughts thus tender o'er her stray. 
A chord was touch 'd in that soi't hour 
And nought on earth could break its power ; 
The Baron's heart was sorely stirred 
When the young minstrel's tale he heard ; 
And when the time arrived to leave, 
He of his bounty largely gave ; 
And when exhausted grew his store, 
He bade him welcome to his door. 
His mantle now he round him flung. 
The harp across his shoulder slung ; 
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One pensive glance to Linda threw, 
Whose lovely cheek now paler grew ; 
Then with a grateful look and sigh 
He bade his generous host good-bye. 

IX. 

Oh music ! with thy varying powers, 
How oft hast thou beguiled the hours, 
And cheer'd us with thy magic sound. 
When all was dark and drear around : 
To hoary age thy magic strain 
Becalls its childhood's days again. 
And sheds a halo round the past, 
Too sweet, too beautiful to last 1 
The wearied soldier owns thy power. 
And bolder grows in battle hour; 
The captive bending o'er his chain 
Forgets his sorrows in thy strain ; 
But ah ! how oft thy strain of woe 
Has caused young maidens' tears to flow ! 
And why does Linda at this hour 
Seek comfort in her lonely bower? 
And why that long distracting sigh, 
Or why the teardrop in her eye ? 
Was it the tender lay she sung,^ 
Was it for this the tears have sprung, — 
Was it for him who taught the lay 
That Linda is so sad to-day ? 
Ah yes ! for months he'cf not before 
Linger'd so long from Linda's door ; 
'Twas this that call'd the silent tear — 
Ah yes I she loves her minstrel dear 
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X. 

But why, ah why, this long delay ? 
Why does he from his Linda stray ; 
"Perchance," she cried, " he's homeward fled. 
And ah 1 perchance the loved one^s dead ; 
Or has he found a fairer maid, 
That thus from me he should have strayed ? 
Could he his loving heart bestow — " 
A well-known voice sings — 

" No, love ! no, this heart is thine for ever, 
Deem not thy minstrel can so soon forget ; 
Sad mnst the day be when from thee I sever ; 
Filled this poor heart with sorrow and regret. 
Sad were the days since from thee I have wandered, 
Thy gentle voice no more upon my ear ; 
Oh ! with what rapture on this hour IVe pondered! 
Whj then will Linda drop the silent tear?*' 

The plaintive strain still linger'd on the air, 
The birds resumed their wanton notes again, 
As though all conscious that a friend was there, 
And glad to greet him with their sweetest strain. 
How oft they've listened to his voice before, 
And oft their note was blended with his lay ! 
Why should they not this passing tribute pour 
For one they had not heard for many a day ? 

XI. 

But all is hushed ; no not a sound 
Is heard from all the trees around. 
While Linda strained her eyes to see 
From whence had sprung the melody. 
But not for long she had to wait, 
For with a bound he cleared the gate ; 
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Then with a smile both sad and sweet, 

The minstrel bended at her feet. 

Yes, there he knelt, her Lancelot dear 1 

Away then fled the sorrowing tear ; 

He prest her fondly to his breast, 

Ah I now is Linda truly bless' d ! 

What fears she now, when in his arms ? 

Away, away those vain alarms 1 

But many a question him she asked 

As in his smile she fondly basked ; ' 

And what had Lancelot to say 

For all this long and drear delay ? 

Li vain had been her harp's dull ring, 

To all the songs she tried to sing ; 

Li vain her hand across it drawn, 

For ah I its master-chord was gone 1 

Then would she speak of restless nights, 

Of anxious thoughts, of dreams and frights. 

That hovered round her restless head ; 

That once a vision spoke him dead ! 

xn. 
But now that he's come back again, 
Is Linda's bosom free from pain 7 
Ah no I far worse she'll have to brave, 
Ere she her happiness can save ; 
But how may she unfold the tale ? 
Ev'n now her lovely cheek grows pale ; 
But it must out, and quickly too : 
Then sof); in hers his hand she drew. 
And as he kiss'd her trembling cheek, 
Thus did the gentle maiden speak. 
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XIII. 



^^ Oh, Lancelot 1 bow am I to tell 
Of all the sorrows that befell 
Since last I gazed on thy dear face, 
In this our own sweet loving place ? 
But tho* it grieve thee to the heart, 
Still must thou hear before we part ; 
Know then, the Lord of Teviot-side 
Has come to woo me for his bride ; 
And prest his suit in such a way 
My sire forbade me to say nay ! 
'Tis friendship's tie which prompts him so, 
For brave Lord Norman, long ago, 
Was then the schoolmate of my sire, 
To every good would he aspire ; 
But this, his brother, old and vile, 
Nought knows save wickedness and guile ; 
Nor does my father, good and kind. 
Know half the workings of his mind ; 
Nor does he credit even a word 
Of all the scandal has been heard. 

XIV. 

" And oh I what anguish filled my heart. 
To think from thee I then must part : 
Away the vision 1 no love, no ; 
How could I leave my Lancelot so ? 
But rest you near me whilst you hear 
The cause of all my present fear. 
Already have they fixt the day 
That tears me from thy arms away ; 
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Then hear my vow before we part, 
Lancelot alone has Linda^s heart ; 
She must be numbered with the dead 
Ere she approach Lord Norman's bed !" 
The cheek that lately looked so pale, 
Seemed now with crimson to prevail ; 
The violet eyes, which late so bright, 
Seemed flashing with indignant light. 
Till Lancelot prest again her cheek, 
And trembling, thus began to speak — 

XV. 

" Nay, gentle Linda, speak not so, 
Nor thy dear father's word forego ; 
Thou little know'st what may betide 
Wert thou to be a minstrePs bride, 
rd not beguile thee from thy home, 
Tho' India's wealth should round me come ; 
Thy gentle bosom ill could brook 
The world's dark frown and chilling look ; 
Not long would those sweet roses last. 
Exposed to winter's withering blast; 
Too soon thy life's sun shine woidd not. 
Then what were left for Lancelot ? 
Ah no, love ! no, I'd rather see 
Thee happy in thy high degree ; 
I'd rather see thee lowly laid 
Than thou shouldst be a minstrel's maid. 

XVI. 

"And yet, to leave thee 'twill be sad, 
The thought alone nigh drives me mad ; 
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But time may work a better part, 

And change the channel of thy heart ; 

And I will seek a foreign strand 

With this lov*d harp ; and this poor hand 

Will try with livelier song and lay 

To banish all my grief away I 

Then should a kindly thought e'er steal 

0*er Linda's heart for Lancelot's weal ; 

Or should she with her harp awake 

Some well-known lay for Lancelot's sake, 

Perchance some messenger divine 

May waft the notes to sense of mine : 

This, love, will aU my grief repay." 

Young Linda hurried — " Nay, love, nay ! — 

XVII. 

<< The barque that bears thee from this shore, 
Shall bear me too, or I'm no more ! 
The danger Lancelot passes through 
Shall be his faithful Linda's too. 
Then mark me, lend thy doubting ear, 
And listen well to what you hear. 
I wed this Lord from Teviot-side, 
Not long will Linda be his bride ; 
As sister's love to brother kind. 
So shall my heart be round thee twined ; 
Far happier if it win thy smile 
Than were I empress of the isle ; 
If still thy loving heart be true 
Seek this loved bower, thou'lt find me too. 
The joy-bells then shall ring in vain, 
While we are wafted o'er the main ! 
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One week from this, about this hour, 

Well bid adieu to this sweet bower, 

1*11 meet thee when the dance goes round. 

When harpings from the hall resound : 

Already have I spoke the plot. 

My maid attends me, fear thee not 1 

Her love for me is all sincere. 

Fear nothing then, but meet me here. 

XVIII. 

'* The barque now lying in the bay, 
Ere long shall wafb us far away ; 
With thee what care I where I'm driven. 
Without thee, where would be my heaven ? 
Let friends or foes the act condemn, 
I heed it not, 'tis nought to them : 
The power that taught our hearts to love 
Shall guide our footsteps from above. 
Then cheer thee, love I 'twill soon be o'er — 
Soon shall we meet to part no more !" 
Just then a voice came from the hall. 
And Linda's name was in the call ; 
Then, with a lingering fond adieu. 
The minstrel hurriedly withdrew. 
Now have I told the reasons all 
Why Linda vanished from the hall ; 
Be't ours to call again the night : 
Be't ours to follow in the flight. 
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CANTO 11. 

I. 

|S raven from his rocky home had sprung 
To chase the thief that robb'd him of his yoiing, 
So rushed the Baron from the hall that night, 
When news had reached him of his daughter's flight. 
The good old Baron I oh, a moment stay, 
While to his virtues I a tribute pay ; 
For why should virtue have the smallest share, 
When all seems vice in this unhappy pair ? 
This good old man ! oh, let me speak it plain — 
Belvoire his like shall never know again ! 
His kindly heart was never known to fail 
Where sufEering want and poverty prevail. 
The widow's voice ne'er met his willing ear, 
And left his door without a grateful tear ; 
The orphan knew him as a father kind ; 
But kinder greeting would he give the blind. 
Where is the gem that glitters half so bright, 
Tho' decking beauty on a banquet night, 
Shines like the tear from pity's pensive eye. 
When want and sorrow pour their plaintive sigh ? 

II. 

Such are the attributes of this good man. 
As wildly from his home that night he ran ; 
But vain the effort, all pursuit was vain— 
Already bounds the barque across the main ; 
When homeward with a heavy heart he came. 
There to hide sorrow for his daughter's shame. 
There must we leave him, o'er his woes to brood, 
Sighing, that sorrow came to one so good 1 
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And Norman, too, what frenzy racks his head ? 
For him, the robber of his bridal bed ! 
But words of sympathy can hardly soothe 
The heart that loves with imrequited truth ; 
Then let us leave them while their tears overflow, 
And on the fugitives a thought bestow. 

III. 

The barque that bore them from the bay, 
With favouring gale pursued her way. 
Skimming the waves as free and light 
As swallow in its playful flight. 
The sails flow out as on she springs. 
As though the gallant barque had wings ; 
And while the topsails kiss the wind, 
Leaves dear old England far behind. 

iv. 

But what were Linda's thoughts the while, 
When parting from her native isle ? 
No wonder that her brain's on fire. 
When thinking on her lonely sire ; 
For well she knew his heart that night 
Was sorrowing foPvhis daughter's flight : 
No other thought employed her mind 
Save that dear father left behind. 
What cares she for the heartless man 
Whose face was misery to scan ? 
" Lancelot," she said, " shall hold my heart, 
And death must sever us apart ; 
And rather would I seek this tide 
Than linger by the villain's side. 

c 
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His heartless deeds, IVe heard them all, 
He's been the cause of many a fall ; 
Yes 1 many a pure and artless maid 
Has this rich ruffian betrayed. 
I spurn him 1 weep the evil fate 
That brought him to my father's gate !'' 
Then dashing from her eye the tear 
Which all the time had glistened there, 
She breathed a sad yet fond adieu 
To England's shores, and then withdrew. 



V. 

For days had Linda kept below. 
Nor scarce a look would she bestow 
On all the comforts Margaret brought, 
To soothe her into livelier thought. 
Her Lancelot's smile she scarce could brook, 
Such change her sinking spirit took ; 
But when at last he struck a lay 
That called to mind some happy day. 
And when the strain rose wild and high, 
'Twas then beamed pleasure from her eye : 
New life seemed gathering with the sound, 
As glanced her bright eye softly round 
To where the minstrel, seated near. 
Sighed as he sang, while fell the tear. 
But soon his sorrows were forgot 
When Linda, hast'ning to the spot. 
Breathed in his ear a greeting kind ; 
But Lancelot scarce a word could find. 
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So pleased was he to see her smile, 
That speech forsook him for a while. 
But when it came, in this sweet strain 
He sang her welcome back again, 
And while the winds soft chorus made, 
This was the tribute that he paid : 

" Blow softly, ye winds, o*er my Linda's pale brow, 
Blow softly, disturb not my song for ber now ; 
For, ob ! sbe's come back, and my beart's glad to-day : 
Blow softly, ye winds, and disturb not my lay. 



" Roll gently, ye billows, as round ber ye beat. 
Roll gently, wbile to ber a song I repeat ; 
For, ob ! sbe's a stranger to your foaming spray : 
Roll gently, ye billows, disturb not my lay. 

" Sound sweetly, my barp, send tby soft numbers round, 
Sound sweetly, and blend witb tbe winds tby glad sound ; 
For, ob ! bow sbe loves, let tby sweet strings essay : 
Sound sweetly, my barp, welcome Linda to-day." 



VI. 

Well pleased was Linda with the song, 
The Captain's praise was loud and long. 
He said, " That not for many a day 
Had he enjoyed so sweet a lay ;" 
While Lancelot, like a bashful maid, 
Blushed deeply at the tribute paid ; 
But in a soft and gracious style 
He thanked him with a timid smile. 
And Linda's cheek had redder grown, 
She felt the tribute half her onhi \ 

c 2 
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Nor could be found more modest pair 
Than these two lovers — anywhere. 
The sailors all had stole around 
To hear the harp's familiar sound, 
And as they left were heard to say, 
" That they could listen all the day." 
But one among the crew remained 
With eyes upon the minstrel strained. 
" Surely," he said, in accents low, 
" Surely, that voice and face I know. 
Though altered now, still can I trace 
Some features of his boyhood's face. 
But suns have many a season brought, 
Since last I saw young Lancelot." 

VII. 

Unconscious had the sailor spoke. 
Scarce knew he that he silence broke. 
Till Lancelot, in amazement, ran ; 
Nor did he long his features scan, 
But grasped his hand with wild delight. 
Nor Dermot would he leave that night. 
No pleasure greater can there be 
For strangers on the boundless sea. 
Than meeting those of childhood's day 
To cheer us on our wat'ry way. 
Such pleasure to young Lancelot now, 
Gave Dermot's old familiar bow. 
For he had known him since a child, 
And oft with him the hours beguiled; 
And often too the oar he plied 
To waft him o'er the Shannon's tide. 
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VIII. 

A hundred questions now resound, 
And each a ready answer found ; 
And now would Dermot all relate 
That happened on the '^ old Estate ;" 
And how the " will" had come to light, 
And how the lawyer took his flight, 
And of his uncle's safe return, 
And how his absence made him mourn. 
And many a pleasant tale he'd tell 
'Bout some old friends who loved him well ; 
And what they'd give to see his face. 
To glad them in the dear old place. 
Yes, many an hour like this was spent, 
As to Columbia's shores they went. 
Oft danced they, oft the song went round. 
While Dermot made the fiddle sound ; 
But when the word for duty passed, 
He'd be the first to moimt the mast — 
In raging storm or breezes fair 
, Was Dermot always ready there. 
It mattered not which way they blew. 
He seemed the darling of the crew ; 
His merry heart and pleasant wiles 
Had often called up Linda's smiles. 
But Lancelot more than all the rest, 
He knew to cheer, to glad him best. 

IX. 

One night, as merrily on they go^ 

The moon was up, tJkie mu'^^a ^et^Vyw ^ 
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The stars ne'er brighter seemed to shine, 
Their glitter seemed like light divine ; 
The waters caught their silv'ry glance, 
That danced along the wide expanse. 
Till sky above, and sea below. 
Seemed with a softened light to glow. 
But Linda, by her Lancelot's side. 
Sat gazing wistful on the tide, 
For strange forebodings filled her heart, 
A something whispered, they must part. 
Young Lancelot marked her pensive smile. 
And strove her sadness to beguile ; 
Nor could the moon's soft, pensive ray 
With all its charm her sadness stay. 
For now remorse comes stealing round. 
And bids her start at every sound. 
And nothing seems to cheer her now. 
She sees her father's angry brow I 
•Nor can she with the rest rejoice. 
She hears her father's angry voice I 
But while these thoughts on Linda grew, 
All joyful sat the gallant crew. 
And while they're gathered in a ring. 
Right merrily they're heard to sing. 
And, as if conscious of the woe 
That causes Linda's tears to flow, 
They send aloft their liveliest strain, 
Till Linda's seen to smile again. 

X. 

And as the bowl was passed along. 
Bold Dermot gave the closing song, 
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Nor did they in the chorus lag, 
While he extolled the British flag. 
And as the bowl they proudly raise, 
His voice rose glorious in its praise, 
And while fair Linda listened near. 
This was the song that met her ear : 



THE FLAG OP THE FREE. 

Raise high the broad banner, 
Old England's broad banner, 
That waves its defiance 

O^er land and o*er sea ; 
To the winds then unfold it, 
Let t3Tants behold it, 
'Tis the famed rojal standard. 

The Flag of the Free ! 



Let England's brave sons 
Fill a bowl to its honour, ^ 
Let Ireland, too, join them. 

With hip ! hip ! hurrah ! 
Let Scotland's wild pibroch 
Swell high through the voices. 
Let all gather round it. 

Due tribute to pay. 



Let Frenchman and Spaniard 
Remember its waving ; 
Let Holland and Denmark 

Recal now its spell ; 
Let pirates now tremble. 
While thinking upon it ; 
For many a tale 

Can tms old \)anTieiT \^. 
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Where, where is the nation 
Can rival its story ? 
Or where is the nag 

That such honours can boast ? 
In battle it waves 
Bat for freedom and glorj, 
And woe to the foeman 

That steals round our coast. 



Then hurrah for the banner ! 
Old England's broad banner ! 
That flutters triumphant 

O'er land and o'er sea ; 
To the winds then unfold it, 
Let tyrants behold it, 
*Tis the famed royal standard, 

The Flag of the Free! 



XI. 

It was indeed a pleasant sight, 
To watch the merry crew that night, 
And Linda soon forgot her pain, 
And spoke her praises of the strain ; 
While Lancelot, for the pleasure found. 
Grave each another bumper round, 
And Dermot, with his comrades there. 
Broke out in praises of the pair. 
And sad will be poor Dermot's heart 
When time arrives for them to part ; 
But part they must, and shortly too. 
If Captain Newbolt's log speaks true ; 
For where now points the Captain's hand ? 
Hurrah I hurrah! 'tis Newfoundland I 
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XII. 

Now could be heard the joyfU shout, 
The friendly greetings all about, 
The pleasant word, the happy smile, 
All danger laughed at for awhile. 
And Linda's eye beamed with delight 
When Lancelot pointed out the sight ; 
And told her that in three days more. 
They'd hail Columbia's friendly shore. 
But Lancelot had yet to learn. 
That in less time things take a turn. 
Had he but known that dreary coast 
Off which has many a ship been lost ; 
Had he but known the pirate's nest. 
Which lies some distance to the west. 
Would he have spoke the cheering word 
That pleased young Linda when she heard P 

XIII. 

But some one said — and I forget. 

That true love's course ne'er ran smooth yet. 

And so we find it in this tale — 

E'en now young Linda's cheek grows pale. 

How little deemed she of the blast. 

That threatens now the storm-shook mast ; 

How little of the billow's roar. 

When parting from her native shore I 

Scarce had the words fallen on her ear 

When changes in the sky appear, 

And strange forebodings filled each breast. 

As clouds came hurrying fioisi Xltia -^^'^x** 
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The albatross his warning gave, 

As sweeping round he skimmed the wave, 

And storm-birds, as they took their flight. 

Bespoke the dangers of the night ; 

The moon, which but an hour ago 

Made all around with silver glow. 

Changed her fair features to a frown. 

And darkly on the sea looked down. 

The sea, before like gentle brook, 

Put on a fierce and angry look ; 

And while they jib and topsails haul. 

Large drops of rain begin to fall. 

And soon the sky is overcast, 

While drizzling sleet rides on the blast ; 

Deep thunder rolled with all its might, 

The frequent flash lit up the night ; 

The storm-bird*s scream was heard afar, 

Amid the elemental war ; 

The darkness grows intense and thick, 

And makes the heart grow strangely sick. 

While shivering there they stood around. 

And trembled at each crashing sound. 

XIV. 

Still does the rain in torrents pour. 
Loud and more loud the thunders roar. 
The lightning's flash comes fierce and bright. 
And turns the darkness into light. 
And still the noble barque drives on, 
Though one top-gallant mast is gone ; 
Stronger and stronger roars the blast, 
While all but gone the groaning mast : 
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The Captain's voice is heard no more, 
The billows drown it in their roar. 
But ah I what means that fearful yell ? 
Oh heaven I the mizen-mast there fell ! 

XV. 

Then rose the wailings of distress, 

As these two lovers closer press, 

But still the hurricane swept on, 

As though unpleased till all was done. 

The foaming waves rush to the fray, 

As angry lions on their prey ; 

Impatient more, the yawning sea. 

To gulf them in eternity I 

This shows vain man what might and power 

His God can wield in such an hour : 

Though strong to conquer or subdue. 

As strong is He in mercy too. 

E'en now the roar comes not so fierce, 

Though lightning through the darkness pierce ; 

The thimder's crash comes not so strong, 

But yet the peal is loud and long. 

And quaking hearts begin to feel 

A gleam of hope around them steal ; 

And many a prayer was said that night, 

With trembling lips and looks of fright ; 

For wind and waters cease their rage. 

And seem no more the war to wage. 

And like a strong man after toil, 

The furies seemed to rest awhile. 
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CANTO m. 

I. 

|0 I not more welcome are the showers, 
That call to life the drooping flowers, 
Than was the sun's first cheering ray 
To those now struggling on their way. 
But let my tale not tarry here. 
Describing all the night's career ; 
The grateful prayer, the anxious thought. 
Which last night's fearful storm had brought. 
Suffice to say, all yet is well, 
But how much longer — ^who can tell ? 
The shattered barque poor progress makes. 
While way to distant port she takes ; 
Her feeble mast and storm-rent sail 
But very little now avail. 
She rolls, while waves aroimd her press, 
Like some bad swimmer in distress. 
One moment, and on high she's tost^ 
The next, to human eye is lost ; 
To human eye I The name is right, 
'Tis Ralph's fierce eye that marks her fiight. 
Yes I now the storm has passed away. 
The coward pirates take their way ; 
Scarce had the sun shot forth his rays. 
Than Ralph's keen eye the waves surveys ; 
And, all exulting, calls his crew 
To show them there was work to do. 
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II. 

As cowards rush with angry frown 
To strike a brave man when he's down, 
So rushed the pirate crew that day, 
Eager to grasp their hapless prey. 
Their daring chief. Black Ralph by name, 
Had long pursued his lawless game ; 
His sombre brow and flashing eyes. 
And lips of scorn, seemed to despise 
The hand of friendship, and to shun 
The smile or care of any one. 
His hair, of darkest raven's hue. 
Glistened like sunbeams o'er the dew, 
Some fell in clusters down his breast. 
And o'er his shoulders flows the rest ; 
Swept by the breezes of the main, 
Exposed to sun, exposed to rain. 
His walk a Arm and ample stride. 
And head erect with conscious pride ; 
His cutlass to his waist was strung. 
And by his side it ready hung. 
And woe the man who would him thwart 
Ralph's trusty blade soon found his heart ; 
And few there were who dared to say 
One word against his will or way ; 
For quick his vengeance, fierce his might, 
Nor for the law nor for the right 
Cared he — imperious would he sway — 
Be it in peace or in the fray : 
And there he stood, while from his eyes 
Shot looks of hate, and then he «;^\&% 



I 
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The struggling barque as she rolls on- 
Then gave the word, and they were gone ! 

III. 

Oh, with what pleasure do we hail, 
When long at sea some distant sail ! 
And how our eyes will strain and tire. 
And wish that sail a little nigher I 
Were such the Captain's feelings now 
When scanning close the pirate's prow ? 
No ! his keen eye could not mistake, 
Too well he knows the rig and make. 
The sailors marked his altered look, 
When from his eye the glass he took : 
For they could read in that quick eye 
When storm or danger hovered nigh ; 
Nor long were they kept in suspense. 
To make all ready for defence. 
The brave old Captain call'd his crew. 
And told them all they had to do ; 
Crippled and wearied though they were. 
He felt that British tars stood there. 
" We'll make," he cried, " the pirates feel 
How British tars can use their steel. 
And how few hands, with hearts all true. 
Can hordes of coward ones subdue. 
Five hundred pounds for Black Kalph's head, 
He's ours to-day, alive or dead I 
It is our Sovereign's meet reward ; 
Each to his post I I've spoke the word !" 
Reward just then seemed out of place 
When meeting pirates face to face. 
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But with a cheer they hailed his words, 
Then rushed to buckle on their swords. 

IV. 

Young Linda, trembling, marked it all, 
And loud on Lancelot would she call ; 
But vain the calling, vain the word, 
Already has he grasped a sword : 
And with the rest his place he took. 
While all his fiery spirit shook. 
His glowing brow and eyes of fire. 
Proclaim him worthy of his sire. 
Whose fame in many a battle won, 
Kecals to mind his valiant son I 

V. 

Concealed from view, but close at hand, 
Linda and Margaret took their stand. 
And while they tremble with affright. 
The crew stands ready for the fight. 
Nor had they longer there to wait. 
For bearing down upon them straight 
Came Ralph's " Black Rover " and her crew. 
With " Death or Glory " flying too. 
A cloud came o'er the Captain's brow. 
As guns came peeping from her bow. 
But with a shout that reached the sky. 
He bade his gallant crew " Stand by I" 
Scarce had he time to speak the word, 
Than firing from the crafl was heard. 
And felt too, for her timbers crack. 
The shot had reached the quarter-deck. 
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To sink her was not Black Ralph's aim, 
So now to board her on he came : 
Two boats already has he manned, 
A cutlass grasped by every hand ; 
Then swiftly o'er the troubled tide 
They row, and scramble up the side. 

VI. 

Then might be heard the cuts and blows, 
Of man to man in deadly close ; 
Some as they climb by rope or stave. 
Fall with fierce cry into the wave. 
Onward, still on the pirates go. 
Reckless they are of thrust or blow. 
Now advancing, now retiring. 
Guns and cannon wildly firing. 
Scream the sea-birds through the air, 
Mixing madly with them there ; 
Still the pirates crowd the deck. 
Still they're bravely beaten back : 
Three to one, 'twas all the same, 
Down they went, as on they came. 

VII. 

Black Ralph had then his work to do. 
For desperate fought the English crew : 
The brave old Captain rushed about. 
And loud for England would call out ; 
While one among his gallant crew 
Gave out wild shouts for Ireland too. 
But still the fight goes fiercely on. 
Though Ralph w'as fighting ten to one ; 
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For little had he then to spare — 
Already half his crew lies there ; 
But still they rush with louder yell, 
And still the lawless ruffians fell. 
Now the cabin door they've reached, 
Now along the floor they're stretched : 
Some seek shelter round the mast, 
Crawling there to breathe their last. 

vm. 
Just then was seen young Lancelot's brand, 

• 

As wild it flashed from hand to hand. 

Two pirates on him closely press, 

Yet courage had he not the less, 

For with a fierce overpowering blow, 

He sent ODe to the shades below ; 

And with another just as true, 

He sent the other with him too. 

Black Ralph had marked the contest dire, 

And with a look of hellish fire 

He rushed that moment to the spot, 

For cut or thrust he heeded not ; 

But through them all he forced his way. 

That Lancelot's life the deed might pay. 

Scarce had the minstrel shook his blade 
Than was Ralph's weapon on it laid ; 
Then eye to eye and hand to hand. 
In Linda's sight, they took their stand. 
And while their blades the sparks threw high. 
Rose on the air young Linda's cry, 

D 
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Till one fierce blow from Ralph's broad brand 
Sent Lancelot's shivering from his hand ; 
Then with a curse he forward pressed, 
And plunged the weapon in his breast. 
Again his coward blade gleamed high, 
Determined that his foe should die ! 
But ere the murderous stroke came down 
Bold Dermot stood the ground upon, 
And while his brain with fury reeled, 
Received the blow upon his shield ; 
Then grasped the pirate by the neck. 
And hurled him headlong to the deck. 

Scarce had he time to strike a blow 
Than on him came another foe ; 
And Ralph had scarcely time to rise 
Ere female forms attract his eyes ; 
Then rushed, despite their dread alarms. 
And clasped them fiercely in his arms ; 
And while for help they loudly cried, 
He forced them down the vessel's side ; 
Then with a signal to his crew. 
He with his captives quick withdrew. 

XI. 

The signal- word was passed along. 
Then down the sides the pirates throng ; 
While some their wretched lives to save. 
Sprang with a yell into the wave ; 
And when at times their heads appear, 
The bullets stay their mad career ; . 
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And not till tbey had reached the side 
Did firing from the barque subside ; 
And when it did, with wild hurrah, 
The British tars proclaimed the dayl 
And while their comrades they bewail, 
Black Ealph already spreads his sail ; 
And, with a half triumphant smile, 
Steers his black craft to Pirate's Isle. 

XII. 

One parting shot the pirate threw, 
(As though to bid the barque adieu !), 
Came hissing harmless through the air, 
To add to Linda's dark despair ; 
Nor could the Captain make reply. 
Though vengeance flashed from out his eye. 
His only gun, through last night's wreck. 
Lay rolling useless on the deck ; 
And all unable to pursue, 
(For now poor Linda's fate he knew,) 
The Captain made one effort more 
To reach at last the destined shore ; 
And while unconscious Lancelot lay. 

The barque pursued her dreary way. 

* « « « « 

xni. 

St Lawrence ! oft upon thy stream 
Have I indulged my boyhood's dream ! 
And oft too gambolled on thy shore. 
While echoes mocked thy mighty roar, 
As onward hurrying to tJie sea- 
Dread mirror of Eternity ! 

D 2 
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Slow rose thnt morn the cheering sun, 
To tell another day begun ; 
And, as regretful for the last, 
His beams more cheerfully were cast. 
The river entered, passed the wreck. 
The barque now anchors at Quebec — 
That city whose renown still gains 
Its vaunted fame &om Abram's Plains. 

XIV. 

But what were Lancelot's feelings now, 

As low he bent his throbbing brow ? 

It is not in my Muse's power . 

To speak his thoughts at this sad hour. 

Or tell you how in dreamy sleep 

For Linda would he wake and weep. 

All doth around so altered seem. 

He thought it but a passing dream ; 

Nor until anchored on the strand 

Did reason's power resume command. 

And now what sorrows round him press — 

A stranger there and in distress I 

But though the woimd told on him sore, 

And though a stranger to the shore, 

Yet could he drive all grief away 

K Linda had been there that day. 

XV. 

But now all heartless there he stood. 
Gazing upon the hurrying flood. 
As though each wave in its career 
Could bear his sighs to Linda's ear. 
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But turning to the gallant crew, 
He bade them all a kind adieu. 
And every heart was sore that day 
As Lancelot slowly moved away ; 
And, while he roams Columbia's shore, 
Linda 1 to thee we turn once more. 
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CANTO IV. 
I. 

|HE moon rose slowly o'er the Pirate's Isle, 
Silvering its dark and storm-shattered head — 
Like some old giant, with a grisly smile. 
Recalling up his victims &om the dead. 
The winds were hushed, and scarce a sound about, 

Save the deep moaning of the mighty sea ; 
Or when the raven's croaking note broke out, 

• To tell the pirates he at least was free. 
The ocean round seemed placidly to sleep— 

A gentle swell was all its bosom gave ; 
And brighter stiU the rilvery moonbeams creep, 

To cheer awhile yon dark and sullen cave. 
And almost motionless in the cove below 

The craft lay moored — ^no swell seemed round her 
pressed ; 
But with each wavelet rocking to and fro, 
As some kind mother lulls her babe to rest 

II. 
But now the moon has topped the Isle, 

And sends her shadows deeply down ; 
While there Black Ralph, with bitter smile, 

Surveys the islet called his own. 
And brooding o'er his late defeat. 

Pours curses on the English crew, 
And hopes ere long the barque to meet. 

And bear her off in triumph too. 
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One thought alone becalms his mind, 
And drives all gloomy thoughts away — 

For is not Linda close behind ? 
This turns his darkness into day I 

III. 

But now another sound breaks out, 
And echo answers to the shout : 
The revellers have begun their game, 
As, seated round the faggot's flame, 
They quaff the maddening liquor down. 
While song and jest the revel crown. 
And many an eye rests on their chiefs — 
That man of mystery and grief ! 
To mark his mood, for that alone 
Decides the aspect of their own. 
Nor wrongly did they judge his mood, 
As near a cliff he smiling stood ; 
Nor did he farther move along. 
But seemed to court their merriest song ; 
Thinking, perchance, some lively air 
Might light the eye of Linda here. 
A moment more had scarce passed by. 
Ere rose the pirate's song on high : 
A hundred voices joined the strain, — 
To this effect the wild refrain* 

PIRATE'S SONG. 

CJomrades, pass the bowl along, 
While with joy we raise the song; 
Nought to us can come amiss, 
Drinking in a night like this; 
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While the silver moonbeaniB slune, 
Let us quafif the rosy wine ; 
Where can craft such chieftain boast ? 
First to him, then, pledge the toast! 

Let each oraven hng the shore, 
While we hail the billow's roar ; 
Let proud kings their palace keep, 
While we dance along the deep ; 
Caring nought when comes the foe. 
Sharp's the blade, and quick's the blow. 
Or, if we should with them fall, 
Grateful ocean spreads the pall. 

Not for us soft beauty's cheek. 
That let silkj cravens seek ; 
Let them bask in falsehood's smile, 
And their wanton hours beguile ; 
Better far this wild retreat 
Than a sickening world's deceit. 
Let them wallow in their pride. 
While we roam the waters wide. 



Soon again the breeze will blow, 
Soon we meet again the foe I 
Let us drive awaj all sorrow, 
Waves maj shroud our heads to-morrow. 
Then, mj comrades, raise the song. 
Pass again the bowl along ; 
Where may crew such leader boast? 
Pledge again for him the toast ! 



IV. 

Black Ralph still kept his distant seat, 
And tim'd the measure with his feet ; 
And oil in triumph would he smile 
To think him monarch of the isle. 
And now, too, was not Linda there, 
To soothe his soul "and banish care ? 
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Oft wonld he turn to watch her brow, 
All moum^ and dejected now ; 
And oft in fancy would he trace 
The beauties of her fair young face t 
And now might Agnes keep her charms. 
His suit had set her all in arms ; 
Nor cared he now how soon she £ed, 
Glad would he be to see her dead. 
To Balph's wild passions was she steeled, 
Nor would she to the pirate yield, 
Though years on years had o'er her sped 
Since to the island she was led ; 
Nor could Black Ralph, with all his art, 
Bid virtue from her breast depart. 
And there, all hopeless of relief. 
She reconciled herself to grief. 
And only waited for the day 
When her sad life would pass away. 



V. 

Alas I poor Agnes, who can tell 
The miseries that around thee fell ; 
Who now, to look on thy pale face, 
Could aught of gentle Agnes trace ? 
Her husband scarce could recognise 
His lost one in those sunken eyes. 
But whither does she hasten now, 
With hair dishevelled o'er her brow ? 
Ah yes I in sorrow and regret 
Sat Linda close to Margaret, 
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Breathing her sighs into her ear, 
Am fall Ihe big, the burning teai* 

VI. 

Linda for days unconscious lay. 
Nor heeded aught that they could say, 
Till Agnes, with her gentle care. 
Strove much to lighten her despair; 
And, as a mother o'er her child. 
Awoke her into thoughts more mild, 
For well she knew the bitter pain 
That wildered now poor Linda's brain : 
Too well she felt her bitter moan, 
For was the feeling not her own ? 
And now her arms are round her pressed 
To soothe the sobbings of her breast, 
And try with all her gentle power 
To comfort her in this sad hour. 
But now a voice breaks on their ears. 
Awaking all their former fears ; 
For Ralph, impatient of delay. 
Had made a vow that very day, 
That ere another morning tide, 
Linda should be the pirate's bride ; 
And now he comes to keep his vow, 
Alas 1 poor Linda, now, just now ! 

VII. 

Yes ! there he stood, as black as night, 
While both the maidens crouched with fright, 
And clung to Agnes in despair ; 
But still the ruffian waited there, 
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And with a look at Agnes, then, 
Beckoned her off to seek her den. 
With hesitating step she goes, 
But one wild look on Ralph she throws 
That made his dark brow turn to white, 
So bitter was her look that night. 



VIII. 

Then with a milder look and stand 

(At once persuasion and command), 

He told poor Linda not to fear: 

Why did she sigh when he was near ? 

" No, no," he said, " though dark this brow. 

Still can it smile on beauty now. 

'Tis but the outward shell you see — 

The soul within may fairer be ; 

Those beauteous eyes, ere pass the night. 

Shall view me in a brighter light. 

'Tis not for me the winning tongue, 

No flattery yet has from it sprung ; 

If aught could move it now to flow. 

Or one sofl;, loving word bestow, 

'Twould be those eyes, they — only they 

Could bid that loving word to stay." 

The maiden crouched at every word, 

As if a demon^s voice she heard, 

And as his eyes would o^er her scan, 

He frowned, and then again began. 
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IX. 

'* And tbough this heart has learned to hate. 
Yet do I not despise my fate ; 
For rather would I rover be, 
With yon good barque on that broad sea. 
Than mix me with the worldly slave, 
Whose only freedom is the grave I 
No, let me here be only blessed 
With thee to soothe my aching breast ; 
Then might your lords, and emperors too. 
Battle each other to subdue ; 
Then might the tyrants rise or fall, 
'Twere nought to me — ^I hate them all I 
While basking in sweet Linda's smile, 
And hail her empress of the isle 1" 



X. 

With downcast look the trembling maid 

Had heard in silence all he said ; 

Then, with a shriek that rent the air. 

She uttered out her wild despair. 

But Ralph, advancing, grasped her hand. 

And wildly o*er her features scanned. 

" Come, come," he said, " calm down thy breast, 

And let me woo thee into rest ; 

The place is strange, — perhaps my crew 

Disturb thee with their revels too. 

What ho P he shouted, " stay your mirth : 

Let each, till mom, now seek his berth." 
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The words had scarcely met their ear, 
Than all at once they disappear. 
" Behold !" he said, " how each obeys ; 
Nor need we longer here delays : 
Let me but guide thee to thy room, 
Soon then will vanish all thy gloom ; 
Come, cheer thee! why thus hesitate ? 
The night grows cold, the hour grows late. 
The moon that now shines o*er thy head 
Shall light thee to thy bridal bed; 
Well pleased will rise to-morrow's sun, 
To mark thy wedded life begun." 

XI. 

A cry of anguish rent the air 
As these last words fell on her ear ; 
Then, with a bound toward the sea, 
She ran a moment wild and free. 
But quicker than the falcon's flight 
Did Ealph pursue the maid that night, 
And bore her in his arms away, 
As wolf bears off his helpless prey. 
All Margaret's efforts were in vain. 
As from his grasp she tried to strain 
The senseless maiden faint and pale, 
Her cries and slirieks had no avail ; 
For with a fierce, o'erpowering grasp. 
The ruffian dragged her from her clasp, 
And bore her off with fell intent, 
Still Margaret struggling as they went, 
Ere falling senseless to the ground, 
Lost she became to all around 1 
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XII. 

Black Ralph had hurried on the while, 
And with a fierce, triumphant smile. 
Gazed proudly o'er his victim's face, 
And every beauty would he trace. 
A moment on the couch she lay. 
No life seemed o'er her face to play ; 
And as she lay with closing eyes. 
Seemed like a lamb for sacrifice ; 
And lest that any should intrude, 
A moment at the door he stood. 
But all was still, the moon was bright. 
How could she shine on such a night ? 
The door is closed, and he essays' 
The gentle maiden's head to raise ; 
But when his eyes had met her own, 
She gave an agonizing moan ; 
And when his voice upon her broke, 
Then like a maniac she woke. 



ZIII. 

O Lancelot, 'tis not in thy power 
To save thy Linda in this hour ; 
Thy loving heart but ill could brook 
Ralph's purpose dark — his boastful look. 
O if one thought of thine can blight, 
Send here that burning thought to-night. 
By thy early plighted vow, 
Send that withering mandate now. 
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But still a brave good heart beat tbere, 
And one well hardened 'gainst all fear, 
And soon its courage will be tried : 
But ah ! he drags her to his side, 
And with a curse he bids her yield, 
While all her gathering senses reeled. 
" O God !" she cried, " is this my fate. 
To bend me to the man I hate ? 
Are all my hopes and dreams of bliss. 
My love for Lancelot, come to this : 
To be an outcast — oh, to be 
A pirate's bride, oh misery I" 
" Hold, hold 1" he cried, and with a dart 
He pressed her to his savage heart ; 
But at that moment came a yell. 
The next the door in fragments fell ; 
Cried Agnes, pistol at his head, 
" Villain, desist, ere thou be dead !" 



xrv. 

As tiger slowly slinks away, 

When disappointed of his prey. 

So slimk Black Ralph from Linda then, 

While Agnes threatened him again ; 

And while on her his eyes would stare, 

Felt for his sword ; it was not there. 

A moment more he made a stand 

To wrench the weapon from her hand ; 

But as he stealthy moved around, 

Another form came on the ground, 
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And he, with well-directed blow, 

Sent Ralph's huge figure writhing low ; 

And gallant Phil knelt by his side. 

And round his arms the cord applied ; 

And while for liberty he tossed, 

The cord was ^tened round a post. 

As lion pent in iron cage 

Tears at the bars to vent his rage, 

So Ralph struck out with hands and feet. 

When watching that bold Phil retreat : 

But all in vain, though much he tried. 

Too well the chafing cord was tied ; 

And fearful rose his wild exclaim, 

But none drew near, 'twas all the same — 

None seemed just then to hear Black Ralph 

The only listener there — himself! 

XV. 

" Quick I quick !" cried Agnes, " to the bay- 

The boat lies there, make no delay ; 

While all around are sunk to sleep, 

Be ours the free and open deep. 

Fly, Linda, fiy 1 the moon shines clear, 

No longer dare we tarry here ; 

The sea is calm, and young the night. 

Prepare thee then for instant flight ! 

My trusty Phil will lead the way : 

Fear nothing then, but haste away. 

And ere to-morrow's sun appear, 

We'll hail our freedom with a cheer ; 

And while the billows round us swells 

Bid Pirate's Isle a glad farewell 1" 
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Scarce had the cheering words been said, 
Than to the bay they lightly fled, 
And while their hearts with joy overflow, 
A prayer was offered, soft and low ; 
And while they this short tribute pay, 
The boat moves silently away. 



E 
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CANTO V. 

I. 

|H0 has not felt the magic power 
Of moon and stars at midnight hour, 
When gliding o'er the mighty sea, 
With thoughts bent on eternity ? 
Who has not felt the thought arise, 
When fast the cheerful moonlight diesy 
That while life's pleasures we pursue, 
Our time is just as fleeting too ? 
But ah ! another thought will steal, 
A sadder truth will it reveal. 
For while, alas ! man droops and dies. 
Again yon glorious moon shall rise I 
Yet still we hurry on our way, 
Nor in our course will we delay ; 
Though every moon a warning brings, 
To tell us we're but passing things. 
Happy the man who, full of years, 
Has learned a lesson from the spheres, 
And who, like the declining moon. 
Sinks with mild lustre gently down. 
But ours is all a chequered life. 
Half live in pleasure, half in strife ; 
Forgetful till we've spent our day. 
That both were made to pass away. 

II. 
How different now does Agnes view 
The moon's pale light, the waters blue ; 
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How altered now her thought and smile, 
No longer captive on the isle ! 
But ah 1 what feelings crowd her breast 
As o^er the moonlit sea she pressed, 
When thinking on one fearful night 
That cast around her heart such blight ; 
When Ralph, with all his ruthless band. 
Had forced her from her husband^s hand. 
But now, since ireedom she has got, 
Is aught of happiness her lot 7 
Ah no ! too well does memory tell 
That on that night her husband fell ; 
Her pensiye eye sees now again 
His parting look as he lay slain. 
And as these gloomy thoughts arise. 
Fast fall the tear-drops &om her eyes. 

III. 

Young Linda marked her inoumfdl face. 
Where fast the tears each other chase. 
And thought them drops from joyftd heart, 
Which sometimes flow when griefs depart; 
And thought too, that in no heart there 
Could grief at all with hers compare. 
Till Agnes gently drew her nigh. 
As swiftly onward still they fly, 
And while each other's hand they hold, 
This was the story Agnes told: — 

IV. 

" 'Twas such a night seven years or more. 
We hailed at last yon welcomed ^oxe, — 

E -2 
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The storm had come and passed away, 

It had been raging all the day — 

When Ralph's * Black Rover' hove in sights 

All armed and ready for the fight. 

My own brave husband (captain then) 

Gave orders to his gallant men, 

To make all ready for the fray 

('Twas life or death with them that day) : 

And well they carried out his words, 

For half his crew fell by their swords. 

Too well can I the fight recall, 

For, rushing out amid them all, 

I sought my gallant William's side, 

As * Death or victory !' he cried. 

But at that moment came a shout 

As if all hell had broken out. 

Rushing like devils to and fro. 

Dealing out death at every blow. 

V. 

* " Thrice did our gallants clear the deck. 
And thrice the pirates beat them back. 
Black Ralph, the foremost of them all, 
Would loudly on the pirates call 
To give no quarter but to me — 
To hurl all others in the sea. 
But all his boastings were in vain. 
Our gallant crew rushed on again, 
Scattering swift death on every side, 
Till some for mercy loudly cried ; 
But Ralph, revengeful to the last. 
Right through them aU that moment passed: 
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And while my husband led the fray, 
Ralph bore me in his arms away, 
But not before, oh tale of woe ! 
I saw my William there laid low. 
Safe then I stood, my husband fell, 
And liye I now the tale to tell ; 
But life to me seems all in vain. 
Since William comes not back again ; 
One only comfort Grod has given, 
I meet my husband pure in Heaven !** 

YI. 

Then gazing on the pale round moon. 
Whose friendly light would leave them soon, 
She breathed a short but fervent prayer. 
As though she saw her husband there. 
Then pressing Linda to her breast. 
She lulled her gently into rest ; 
And while the boat pursued her way. 
Looked anxious for the coming day. 

VII. 

Li pensive thought sat Margaret now, 
Watching the wavelets kiss the prow. 
And thought, if once at home again, 
She*d try no more the treacherous main. 
But other thoughts would o'er her steal; 
The frequent dgh can ill conceal 
Emotions deep that swell her breast. 
To rob her of her scanty rest. 
But scarcely does the thought arise, 
Than aU too soon the vi&ioii di^'^^ 
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For Dermot was too brave — ^too rash, 

To live throughout the fearful crash. 

Of all the brave ones there that day 

None seemed such courage to display ; 

How well can she recall his look, 

As through them all his way he took, 

To save them from the villain's power ; 

Never can she forget that hour. 

In thoughts like these she passed the night ; 

When gradually the morning's light 

Came stealing softly all around, 

While on the breeze there came a sound 

Of sea-birds welcoming in the day ; 

And as they glanced along the spray, 

The day in all its glory broke. 

Then Linda from her dream awoke ; 

And gazing wildly all around. 

As if to catch again some sound 

That in her dream she fancied rung ; 

So sweetly had the lay been sung. 

That now her eyes in wonder stare, 

To find the singer is not there. 

VIII. 

Then gazing on the dark blue wave, 

" Ah ! yes," she cried, ** my Lancelot's grave 

Lies hid beneath your whitening spray ; 

'Twas his sweet spirit sang the lay !" 

And as the maid began to weep, 

A glow of light burst o'er the deep. 

As though the monarch of the sky 

Took pity on her agony. 
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Nor scarce had she begun to wail, 
Than Phil cried out, " A saU ! a sail !" 
And sprang with joy their own to seize, 
And spread its canvas to the breeze. 

IX. 

New life came instant at the sound. 
And grateful eyes looked anxious round 
To where the speaker's eye was bent : 
Then through the morning breeze was sent 
A joyful shout — a glad hurrah I 
For all the fortunes of that day. 
And now the boat, with flowing sail, 
Dips lightly to the gentle gale. 
And swiftly then as darts the shark, 
The boat sprang onward to the barque. 
No lighter heart was there that mom 
Than Phil's, who, seated in the stern, 
Guided the boat with care and skill. 
No happier man that day than Phil ; 
For he, unfortunate with the rest. 
By lawless Ralph had been impressed. 
And though he bears a pirate's name. 
Yet in his heart he feels no shame ; 
For oft with Agnes would he plot 
To free them from the lawless lot, 
And only waited for the hour, 
When fortune placed it in his power. 

X. 

And now the friendly barque " lies to," 
And o'er her side the gallant crew 
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Watches the boat as on she boondsy 
<' Like deer before the yelping hounds." 
The captain marked her onward coarse, 
And with a seaman's voice so hoarse. 
He bade the willing crew stand by, 
To heave the line when they draw nigh. 
Not long were they kept waiting now, 
For Phil, whose place was at the bow, 
Caught up the line and made it feist ; 
Then furled the sail aroimd the mast, 
Then held the swinging ladder tight, 
Till up it all had taken flight, 
Then up a rope with both his hands. 
Once more upon the deck he stands I 

XI. 

A kindly greeting met them now. 

And grateful smiles overspread each brow, 

While kindly hands the table spread. 

As kindly were they to it led. 

The ship no better could aflbrd 

Than lay before them on that board ; 

Go, search the wide world o'er and o'er. 

From sea to sea, from shore to shore, 

No kinder heart, search near or far, 

Than beats within a British tar ! 

But oh I one thought is always there, 

Be wind or weather foul or fair. 

Nor never has it lefl his breast. 

Though dangers sorely round him pressed : 

When woman, lovely woman calls. 

He tries to save, or there he falls I 
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XII. 

Such kindly feeling stirred them now, 
When watching Linda^s changeful brow ; 
As seated by the captain^s side, 
To tell her story now she tried. 
But bitter thoughts would o'er her stray. 
And choke the words she meant to say, 
Till Agnes (now more reconciled, 
Though still her looks were sad and wild) 
Came to her aid, and spoke it all ; 
But many a tear her eye let fall, 
When looking round with clouded face. 
To think how once she rtded such place. 
That compass, once to her so dear, 
Can show no point where she may steer ; 
There is no mark its face can show, 
To point the place where she would go ; 
But still in it an emblem's found. 
The hanJ that roams its circle round, 
To show its faithfulness and worth, 
At last flies constant to the North. 
So like that strong unerring power 
Are Agnes' thoughts in this sad hour ; 
To one dear object will they stray. 
Though now it mingled with the clay ! 

XIII. 

The gallant captain felt their grief. 
And sought all means for their relief. 
And often would he stay their tears 
With merry tales of bygone years. 
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Thus pass the hours as on they go ; 
But many a look would they bestow 
On field and forest on each side 
While ploughing the St. Lawrence tide ; 
With heart overwrought by hope and fear, 
Young Linda thought on Lancelot there. 
And as the eve's dark shadows drove 
O'er hill and dale, o'er stream and grove. 
Would fancy come with all its art. 
To cheat young Linda's troubled heart. 
And there all mournful would she stand, 
While darkness shadowed all the land, 
Till every object far or near. 
Took form and shape of Lancelot there ; 
And often too her breath she'd hold. 
As echoes through the darkness rolled. 
And fancied in each breeze around 
She heard the harp's familiar sound. 
But soon will Lancelot's fate be known. 
And light on all the past be thrown! 
For onward bojinds the gallant barque, 
Although the night be drear and dark, 
And ere the sun shall gild her deck. 
The wanderers will have reached Quebec ; 
And while they o'er the wavelets skim. 
Our long-lost Lancelot — what of him ? 

xrv. 

Time fleeted — months had passed away 
Since Lancelot wandered on his lonely way. 
To find some comfort for his troubled breast. 
To shun the world awhile, and be at rest. 
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But grief like his was not so easy quenched, 
Too deep in his young heart it lay entrenched ; 
But on he strayed, nor cared he where he went, 
'Twas all the same, his heart knew no content. 
Where could he find it, and the loved one gone ? 
Of all now left to love, the only one ? 
Nor cared he now, though fortune's giddy smile 
Awaits to cheer him in his native isle. 
For what are riches to a heart so sad, 
'Tis only Linda that could make it glad ; 
Tis only Linda's smile — ^her guiding hand, 
Gould make him happy in his native land ? 
Yes ! happy in a desert — anywhere ! 
So long as Linda smiled upon him there. 

XV. 

O'er Abram's Plains the moon had spread her light. 

And all around lay tranquil and serene ; 
Not oft before was seen there such a night. 

So brilliant all — so glorious was the scene ! 
The mighty river in its seaward course 

Boiled its broad tide majestical along. 
Sweeping the banks with its resistless force, 

While voices on its tide broke into song. 
Those glorious heights I to memory oh how dear I 

Whose breast to hear the story does not swell ? 
How many manly eyes have dropped a tear ! 

For on those heights our Wolfe in victory fell ! 
Yes, many a noble form fell on that day. 

And many a widow then was left to mourn ; 
But not for me in this my humble lay, 

To bid yomr heart on scenes like these t^ tvxrcL\ 
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Rather would I direct your thoughts to stray. 

And wander with me to a sacred spot, 
Where many a fearless hero of that day 

Lies lowly now, and ah, perchance forgot. 
But not by all, ah no ! one form kneels there, 

And moists a graye — & father's grave with tears, 
And breathes to Heaven an orphan's humble prayer, 

As to the moon his pale young face he rears. 
" Father !" he cried (as though that father now 

Could listen to his son's imploring voice)— 
" Father, come to me, let me see thy brow I 

Bid my lone heart a moment to rejoice ; 
Sad is my heart, oh father dear, to-night ! 

Sad has it been since thou wert refl away ; 
My youth, my hopes, yea, all my life's a blight 

Since thou, dear father, fell in fight that day ! 
My gentle mother too could bear no more, 

She too has left me, and I'm now alone ; 
A weary wanderer o'er my griefs to pore. 

Alone, dear father ! yes, I'm left alone I 
And thou, my mother 1 once so good and kind. 

Look down in pity from thy place above. 
Ah ! where may I such loving-kindness find ! 

Ah ! how I miss thy fond and gentle love I" 
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The moon just then dispelled a passing cloud, 
And sent her beams across the rude cut stone ; 

On it his father's name he read aloud. 

Then dropped his voice into a piteous moan : 
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When suddenly a rustling noise at hand, 

Made him to start and look in terror round, 
As though some spirit of the sacred band 

Came to tell mortals that 'twas sacred ground. 
But while, again he turned him to the grave, 

One parting tear to drop upon its mould, 
The sound once more another warning gave ; 

He trembling grasped the tombstone in his hold. 
When lo ! a figure slowly moved in sight, 

And by a grave a moment took its stand. 
Then to his side it rushing took its flight — 

'Twas Buthful Dermot grasped him by the hand 
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With joyful face and palpitating heart, 

He raised young Lancelot from his fisither's grave, 
And urged him that from there he should depart, 

If his young life he longer wished to save. 
" For oh !" he cried, " how changed that noble fiwe ! 

How feeble now, since parting on the shore ! 
Scarce can I there one youthful feature trace. 

Lancelot," he said, " come, live and grieve no more ; 
Glad will thy uncle be at thy return : 

His anxious heart has known no other care. 
Then why will Lancelot tarry here to mourn. 

When friends and happiness await him there ?'' 
" Comfort !" he cried, " ah no ! no more for me, 

When all I loved on earth have from me fled I 
No I let me now but wait my fate's decree, 

Already does it hover o'er my head I" 
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Then turning round to view the grave once more, 

He plucked a flower from ofip its verdant head, 
A little flower placed there some time before, 

By some kind hand in memory of the dead. 
'^ Blest be that hand, and blest its 0¥nier^8 name ; 

By me his kindness ne'er shall be forgot, 
My warmest prayer thy pitying heart shall claim 

Till mine shall moulder 'neath so cold a spot." 
Thus haying said, he placed it next his heart. 

And turned him sadly &om the grave away ; 
And as they slowly from the place depart, 

The gun proclaimed aloud the break of day. 

XVIII. 

When sleep had calmed his troubled breast. 

And brought' his weary limbs some rest, 

Dermot began in cheering word 

To tell of all that had occurred. 

" Thy good old uncle," Dermot said, 

" Poured out his blessings on my head, 

And urged that I should cross the main, 

To And and bring thee back again ; 

For not a moment did I lose 

In bringing him the joyful news; 

And dear old friends impatient wait, 

To hail thee lord of the estate. 

And other tidings could I tell 

Of one who always loved thee well, 

Whose heart is fllled with anxious care, 

For Baron Goodworth waits thee there ; 

But stay — ^this letter from his hand 

May make thee better understand.^' 
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He scanned the letter for awhile, 

Then with a melancholy smile 

Broke off the seal and read it o^er ; 

Then springing forward to the floor, 

Paced through the room, looked dark around; 

Nor did he utter yet a sound 

Till Dermot, in a kindly voice, 

Said how it made his heart rejoice 

To see him moving with such life ; 

But Lancelot's sorrows still were rife: 

For though Lord Norman is no more, 

Yet still h^s manly heart is sore. 

For in the chase one fatal day 

His life was sudden snatched away ; 

'Tis this that grates on Lancelot now. 

And calls the shadow to his brow — 

His generous tear was seen to flow 

E'en at a haughty rival's woe. 

XX. 

"Alas!" he said, " fate works its way. 
Nor will it for a moment stay ; 
Already has its blight been shed. 
To roll its darkness o'er my head ; 
Already does it seem to say, 
* Unhappy creature ! come away 1' " 
Then darting forward once again 
(As though to baffle some deep pain. 
Or shake from off his brow the gloom 
That threatens now his early doom^^ 
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He gazed in silence all around, 

Then fixed his eyes upon the ground, 

As though an inward spirit vrrought 

To change the current of his thought. 

" Dermot," he said, " has all hope fled, 

Or is my gentle Linda dead, 

But no I oh no ! it cannot be. 

That coward robber of the sea 

Could never slay so fair a thing — 

'T would all of heaven's vengeance bring 1 

Canst thou no tidings of her find — 

A word — a hint of any kind ? 

And though this arm be feeble now. 

And sunk this eye, and pale this, brow, 

m search the earth's remotest part 

To reach the hateful pirate's heart ! 

Can no one find the villain out ? 

Surely the cruisers are about I 

Can aught of counsel they bestow ? 

His hiding place ?" " No, master, no 1 

For years has he defied them all, 

Nor can they yet upon him falL 

His rendezvous is never found, 

So many has he got around. 

But ah I what ails young Lancelot now 1 

Oh God I how deadly pale his brow I 

He bleeds — ^he fells — good heaven, he dies I 

What ho I within I arise 1 arise I" 

XXI. 

Then rushed tihe hostess to his side, 
And all her antidotes applied, 
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But soon the direful cause was found, 

As blood came streaming from the wound ; 

It rouses all their dread alarms, 

He almost faints within her arms. 

But soon the feeling passed awaj, 

And life again began to play ; 

But though he has revived again, 

Still, deeply does he feel the pain. 

The kindly hostess watched him there, 

While Dermot hastened to prepare 

Conveyance, and to find the *' Home,'* 

Where all the worthy Sisters come. 
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Yes 1 many a grateful heart can speak, 
Of those good Sisters, mild and meek. 
The stranger sick, and bent with care, 
Finds always ready welcome there ; 
All worldly pleasures give they up 
To hand around the healing cup. 
And now, another care is theirs, 
For Lancelot, tottering up the stairs. 
Already claims their pitying eye. 
As to the ward he passes by ; 
And soon were comforts at his hand, 
Nor did kind Dermot idly stand. 
But like a. brother would he tend. 
And all assistance would he lend 
To maids or matrons — what they please, 
So long as Lancelot found some ease. 
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XXIII. 

A loikg month now had past awaj, 

But Lancelot sank from day to day ; 

A double pain was his tQ bear. 

For ah I he thought on Linda there I 

The kindly matron's heart was sore, 

To watch him sinking more and more, 

And long would sit beside his bed, 

To cool his fever-throbbing head ; 

Wild ravings would at times come on, 

As though all sense had from him gone ; 

And through his mind soft thoughts would throng. 

And sometimes snatches of a song 

Would he as sweetly sing the while 

As when he bask'd in Linda's smile. 

And she, too, would he often call, 

But ne'er on stranger's ears to fall ; 

That name (though frenzy him o'er wrought). 

Seemed ever sacred to his thought ; 

But ofl his languid eye would stray. 

When some kind Sister passed his way. 

Thinking, perchance, to catch some trace. 

Some look he loved in Linda's face. 

XXIV. 

One day had Dermot lefl his side, 
(He wished, good soul, his grief to hide,) 
A gentle Sister bathed his brow, 
(One he had never seen till now). 
And when his eye would try to trace 
Somfit feature in her hooded face. 
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He munnur'd soft some loving word, 
But fax too low to be well heard ; 
His feeble hand reached to a chair, 
On which a book lay open there, 
And from its leaves, in that sad hour. 
He drew a little faded flower ; 
The matron marked his mournful look, 
As in his own her hand he took ; 
And while a tear stole down her cheek, 
Thus did the sinking minstrel speak, — 
" Sweet lady I once the bliss was mine. 
To love a face as fair as thine, 
With voice as sweet, with eye as blue, 
■Lady 1 once seen, thou'd love her too. 
But now 'tis past, the vision's fled. 
Too soon, alas I my dream has sped ; 
A few more dreary nights once o*er, 
And I shall dream of her no more. 
This faded flower which now you see, 
(Alas, meet emblem 'tis of me I) 
To thy kind hands I now. commend, 
Though on its leaves a tear may blend. 
And shouldst thou, lady, when I'm gone, 
E'er meet a face so like thine own, 
A form so like that even now, 
'Tis hard to judge 'twixt she and thou ; 
Oh, lady I wilt thou in that hour, 
Divide with her this faded flower, 
A fewsmall leaves to deck her breast. 
There needs no name, she'll know the rest." 
She took the flower with trembling hand^ 
And there all speechle&s ^d ^e ^\.^\A\ 
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Watching that little faded thing, 
Till tears from out her eyes would spring ; 
Each leaf was moist with sorrow's dew. 
And on them now hers mingled too. 

XXV. 

Again' he's pillowed for repose, 
But not his weary eyes to close ; 
In restlessness they stray around, 
But from his lips there came no sound. 
The kindly matron still remained, 
Her pitying eyes upon him strained, 
Till some strange words fell on her ear 
Which seemed to draw her closer there, 
Some wanderipg fancy of his head. 
But this she heard, " Is Linda dead?" 
Then drawing close to meet his look, 
A changing thought her spirit took, 
A fearful scream spoke all the rest. 
And Linda sank upon his breast I 

XXVI. 

As anxious miners would explore 
Where deep lay hid the precious ore, 
And doubtful still as on they went 
That they had found the vein they meant, 
So Linda's varying thoughts, till now, 
When gazing on the sick man's brow ; 
But far more bright were now her eyes, 
Thap had Golconda been her prize. 
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XXVII. 

Yes I there the gentle creature knelt, 
But who could tell the pain she felt, 
As o'er him now her tears would flow, 
Wrung out at once *twixt joy and woe. 
With tearful eye she tries to trace 
Some bygone feature in his face. 
Some gentle trait which once she knew. 
But oh, alas I she found but few. 
Nor would have known her bosom's choice, 
Were*t not for snatches of his voice. 
Raving aloud her own loved name ; 
'Twas then conviction swiftly came. 

XXVIII. 

Now would she show her tender care ; 
Her gentle love, so deep and rare. 
Was such that ere a month passed by, 
New life again beamed in his eye. 
Now could she tell him all her woes, 
The bitter feelings that arose 
To blast her hopes and rack her head. 
And how report had spoke him dead. 
And how she found the friendly " Home," 
When there to seek him she hiad come ; 
And when all hope had passed away. 
She meant to linger out her day 
With those good Sisters, true and kind. 
And there at last a grave to find. 
" Oft would my weary footsteps stray. 
To wet with tears thy father's clay \ 
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For ere I here a month had stajed. 
The sad discovery I made ; 
It should have been my latest prayer, 
To mix me with his ashes there, 
Nor had I thought when on that mom, 
His grave with flowers I would adorn, 
That from this little faded flower, 
Ck)uld spring for me this happy hour ; 
Nor thought it should return to me 
A sad remembrancer of thee." 
Thus spoke the maid with pensive eye, 
Thus Lancelot grateful made reply. 
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*' Linda I my all of words were vain. 
To speak in language back again. 
The grateful sense, the feeling keen, 
Thy words excite, my bosom's queen ; 
But oh 1 'twere hard to be expressed, 
The grateful feelings of my breast. 
To paint such things my words were weak, 
'Twould seem like mockery to speak ; 
Such feelings time alone can show, 
'Tis by my actions thou must know I 
But this, oh, this much will I say. 
When to his grave I made my way. 
And when in that sad lonely hour, 
I plucked this dear, this faded flower, 
I blest the hand that placed it there. 
Again I bless its owner here.*' 
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XXX. 

" And now," he said, " our grief is o'er, 

At last we meet to part no more ; 

And ere another month pass round, 

Our homeward barque shall merrily bound. 

And while the voyage we pursue. 

We'll have kind Agnes with us too ; 

And whatever be our life's career, 

Be ours her loneliness to cheer." 

Just then a din was heard without, 

And louder still the merry shout. 

Till Dermot, with a smiling face. 

Game running breathless to the place. 

And while proud thoughts lit up his eyes, 

Displayed to all his well-won prize. 

Impatient then he told his tale. 

Nor could shy Margaret's words prevail 

To stop his tongue, for on it ran, 

So much excited was the man ; 

Nor was excitement all his own. 

For Lancelot's eyes much brighter shone ; 

When Dermot, with a wild hurrah, 

Proclaimed the victory of the day. 

XXXI. 

" Black Ralph," he said, " fought to the last. 
Though all aroimd fell thick and &st. 
And not till thrice I met his frown, 
Had I the nerve to cut him down ; 
For though his life no man might prize, 
His courage no one dare despise. 
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But none fought there with better will 
Than did our brave, our gallant Phil ; 
And high reward 'tis his to meet 
For guiding us to Ralph's retreat ; 
But to their long account at last, 
Have he and all his pirates passed. 
Thus have I won my sovereign's prize, 
The next to win is Margaret's eyes ; 
And should such fortune be in store, 
I'll seek again old Erin's shore. 
And happy near the Shannon's tide, 
Proclaim fair Margaret my bride." 

XXXII. 

Agnes, who marked his joy the while, 

Joined in with her approving smile, 

And as she viewed the wooing pair, 

Seemed half their happiness to share. 

And though her own sad heart was low, 

Yet could she then a smile bestow. 

To see around her pleasures thrown 

No more, alas !• to be her own ; 

Linda, who marked her languid smile. 

Strove much her sorrows to beguile ; 

And spoke of pleasant days to come. 

That soon she'd find another home. 

" And while," she said, " that home you share, 

Be mine to lighten all your care, 

For oh I your loving, brave good heart 

Shall ever be of mine a part ; 

And with each other day by day, 

We*U try to drive dull grief away*'* 
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Just then came Lancelot, note in hand, 
And by their side he took his stand, 
To tell them that in three days more 
They'd hear again the billows roar ; 
The gallant barque now in the bay, 
Would soon be on her homeward way ; 
" And we," he said, " shall press her deck, 
While far behind we leave Quebec ; 
But oft in fancy shall we stray 
To these good Sisters far away ; 
Long, long must be that day to come, 
Ere we forget the Stranger's Home." 

« 

XXXIII. 

Young Linda's eye beamed brighter now, 
To mark his clear and altered brow ; 
No, not for many a weary day, 
Did he such energy display ; 
His wound, his cares, were all forgot, * 
So happy now he felt his lot. 
And Linda too, how blest is she. 
Soon now her dear old sire she'll see. 
Who will, with heart all reconciled, 
Breathe blessings on his long-lost child. 
But rest we now a moment here. 
While for the voyage they prepare ; 
And when we find them on the main. 
Be ours to follow them again. 
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CANTO VI. 

I. 

N Montmorenci rose the sun, 
And o^er the hills the morning gun 
Rent the cool air with stirring sormd, 
And gleeful waked the echoes round ; 
The river bore the sound along, 
And freshening breezes rising strong, 
To tell each early wakeful one, 
That gloomy night its course had run — 
That daylight had begun its sway. 
To cheer them through another day. 
Morenci*s Falls look glorious now. 
As sunbeams glisten on its brow, 
While dashing down its foaming spray. 
To hurry on its seaward way ; 
The gallant barque now gliding past, 
Spreads out her canvas to the blast, 
While all on board rush to the side 
To mark Morenci^s mighty tide I 
But one there standing on the deck. 
Sends many a look of sorrow back. 
As thoughts of bygone days arise. 
When from her view Morenci dies, 
Yes ! well can she recall the day 
When first she saw its mighty spray ; 
But then more charm o'er her it threw, 
For ah ! her William watched it too ; 
No wonder then, that Agnes wept, 
As from her eyes Morenci swept ; 
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No wonder that she steals below, 

To hide from strangers' eyes her woe. 



11. 



Young Linda's efforts all in vain, 

To soothe her never ceasing pain, 

She left her brooding o'er her grief^ 

Till tears had brought her heart relief. 

But still the barque flew on her waj, 

Dashing aside the gathering spray, 

As though she scorned the tiny wave, 

That tried her lifted breast to lave ; 

The sailors' merry laugh went out. 

And Dermot's voice was in the shout. 

As round him each had bent an ear. 

His merry song or tale to hear. 

But not for long the party stood, 

The captain's changed and sullen mood 

Too well bespoke the dreaded place. 

To leave a smile on any face. 

For though a man both brave and kind. 

Until this place was left behind, 

Woidd he this sullen humour keep. 

As though some monster of the deep 

Held converse with him all the while. 

Of pirates in their seagirt isle. 

His eye still kept one point in view. 

And fearful were the looks he threw 

Toward Pirate's Isle, then stared about, 

And wildly '' Black Ralph" would he shout. 
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III. 

The sailors marked his angry face, 
And skipped about from place to place ; 
Scarce waiting for his dread command, 
So well his mood they understand. 
But now 'tis gone, the vision's fled, 
The topsails to the winds are spread, 
And while the billows round them roar. 
All seem as happy as before. 
And Linda's face was seen to smile. 
To think they'd cleared the Pirate's Isle ; 
Again to Lancelot all hark, 
As merrily bounds the gallant barque ; 
And in soft lays he poured his soul, 
As though his love knew no control ; 
Nor was he there the only one 
Who felt soft feelings o'er him run. 
For Dermot, with his friends around. 
Made song and fiddle to resound ; 
While Margaret, seated on the poop, 
Threw cheerful glances on the group, 
And felt how blest would be her life. 
When Dermot changed her name to wife. 

IV. 

Nor were these thoughts for her alone. 
For many a glance had Dermot thrown ; 
The merry twinkle of his eye. 
And all the merry tunes he'd try. 
Bespoke at once that Cupid's dart, 
Was waging warfare at his heart, 
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The enamoured feeling grew so strong. 
He had to give it vent in song ; 
And while on Margaret beamed his eye, 
Her breast responsive heaved a sigh ; 
And as she sat was heard to pray 
That time would faster fly away, 

v. 

The captain's brow had grown more bright 
Since his late vision took its flight, 
And oft he paused and bent his ear. 
The harp's wild warblings to hear ; 
And oft the tear was seen to flow, 
When Lancelot struck a strain of woe ; 
But one sweet song above the rest, 
Could never leave his troubled breast ; 
'Twas taught to him some years before. 
He said, '' The singer was no more. 
The voice that sweetened that old strain, 
Shall never reach my ears again." 
Young Lancelot marked his troubled eye, 
And oft with Linda would he try, 
With pleasant word and lively lay. 
To drive his gloomy thoughts away. 

vi. 
One evening all with cheerful face 
Around the table took their place. 
To tell the tale, or sing the song, 
As gaily flew the barque along. 
Young Linda's sweetest lay was sung. 
And in its praise their voices rung ; 
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While Lancelot's breast swelled high with pride, 

To think how soon she'd be his bride. 

The feeling stirred his glowing breast, 

Then swift the strings his fingers prest, 

And struck a sweet and loving lay, 

That might befit his wedding-day ; 

And when it ceased, each voice again 

Broke out in tribute to the strain. 

Young Linda's cheek blush'd red the while, 

She thanked him with a loving smile, 

Then whispered praises soft and dear, 

Fit only for a lover's ear. 



VII. 

And many a pleasant song was sung, 

The laugh and joke was ready fiung, 

And kind persuasions passed along. 

To cheer the captain into song ; 

But none around the board had power 

To move him in that happy hour ; 

Till Linda with her winning wiles. 

Had changed his thoughtful face to smiles, 

He said, " 'Tis many a weary day, 

Since I attempted this old lay ; 

But if your patience will allow, 

ril try and sing it for you now," 

And while the harp responsive rung, 

This was the dear old song he sung : — 
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THE CAPTAIN'S SONG. 

From my dear native land, many years have I wandered, 

And crossed the wild billows to lands far away ; 
Bat still through the storm, and the wreck have 1 pondered 

To think on the loved one, all lonely to-day. 
How sad was her heart, when I kissed her at parting ! 

How long did she linger that day on the strand, 
And while from her blue eyes the sad tears were starting. 

She waved an adieu with her white fairy hand. 



But still would 1 leave her for breeze and for battle, 

To fight with brave Nelson, the pride of our land ! 
And strike for old England, while loud cannons rattle, 

And where is the foe that before us dare stand? 
But still *mid the roar have I thought on my Mary, 

And fjEtncied she watched as I rushed on the foe ; 
With her ringlets of gold would she steal like a fairy, 

And soft on my ear, would her praises bestow. 



But the wars are all over, — ^the foe sunk before us. 

So I will return to my Mary again. 
But first let a chorus be raised to old Boreas, 

And one for brave Nelson, who fell on the main ! 
Then hurrah for old England ! the pride of the ocean. 

Hurrah for the friends that await us at home. 
My Mary shall still have my heart's deep devotion, 

And never again from her arms will I roam. 



VIII. 

Scarce had the closing strain been heard, 
Than irom within a form appeared, 
A figure pale, and wrapt in white, 
Like some lone spirit of the night ; 
Her eyes glared wildly o'er each face. 
As though her looks would try to trace 
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Some feature, or some long-lost firiend^ 
Such glances did her wild ejes send. 
Her long light hair fell o*er her brow 
Dishevelled, and her glances now 
Rest on the captain's wondering face. 
Till Agnes rushed to his embrace ! 



IX. 

" William," she cried, " my long-lost lord, 
It is, indeed, my own adored. 
Ah, could thy Agnes hear that song. 
And from thy arms be absent long ?" 
He raised her gently from the ground, 
A moment gazed on all around, 
As though he asked in every glance 
If he had dreamed, or this a trance. 
Not e'en the pressure of her cheek 
Had power yet to make him speak, 
So strange, so wondrous doth it seem, 
" Surely," he' said, " 'tis but a dream I" 
And not till all had moved away. 
Did welcome truth assert its sway. 
But not for me to speak their joy. 
Their happiness without alloy ; 
Enough to know they're truly blest. 
Let loving fancy do the rest ; 
While I draw out this lengthening lay. 
And bring you to the closing day. 
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CONCLUSION. 
I. 

N Belvoire Park the day had broke, 
And from each bower the birds awoke ; 
And while the peasant moved along, 
Thrilled in his ear their joyful song. 
The lark's sweet lay of love and joy 
Dropt down like mercy from on high ; 
The blackbird's rich and mellow notes, 
With countless other songsters' throats, 
Sent up their morning hymn of love. 
To that great King who reigns above. 
The shepherds raised their rustic song, 
And milkmaids gaily tripped along ; 
Kind nature seemed with all the rest, 
To smile and laugh her very best, 
And every bush and tree thereby. 
Seemed one rich song of melody. 
But harkl what means that joyful shout. 
That strange commotion all about — 
The cheerful look, the merry sound, 
That wakes the echoes far around ? 
The peasants hurry on their way, 
And children now forget their play. 
And with the rest rush to the throng. 
That through the Park now move along. 
The sound grows strong as they advance, 
As proudly on the horses prance. 
Hearing their heads with conscious pride, 
As though they bore a new-made bride. 

G 
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II. 

The crowd press round the carriage now, 
And joy sits high on every brow ; 
Delight beams out from every eye, 
To mark the object of their joy. 
But now they've reached the ancient Hall, 
And Linda's name is in their call ; 
And every fluttering bird around, 
Piped out a welcome at the sound. 
The good old Baron heard the shout. 
And all impatient then ran out ; 
And for a moment stood amazed. 
And wildly on the people gazed. 
Bewildered seemed the good old man, 
Till Linda, Lancelot, forward ran ; 
And kneeling down his hands they took, 
While each sent up imploring look ; 
The very glance the good man threw. 
Bespoke his love and pardon too. 

III. 

He raised the suppliants from the ground, 
Nor could he utter yet a soimd ; 
But each one's hand he kindly took. 
While from his eye the tear he shook. 
And as he led them from the spot, 
His tears and cares seemed all forgot ; 
Exclaiming then in transport wild, 
" I've found at last my long-lost child !" 
And hearts were light and looks were gay 
In Baron Goodworth's hall that day. 
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Then why should I here more detail, 
Or tarry longer in my tale ? 
Unless to tell that they were wed, 
That every blessing o'er them sped : 
That Linda tiew no other joy, 
Than loving still her Minstrel Boy ; 
And oft would Agnes with her stray, 
To speak of days long passed away. 
And as she spoke was seen to stare, , 

As though Black Ralph was standing there ; 
Till happy Dermot changed the thought. 
And o'er her mind a moment wrought. 
But Dermot, happy with his bride. 
Lives glorious by the Shannon's tide, 
And says he never can regret 
The day he met his Margaret. 
And oft with Lancelot in the chase, 
Is seen the first his merry face ; 
And often with him at the Hall, 
His voice will rise above them all ; 
And sometimes show to wondering eyes, 
How he had won his sovereign's prize. 
The good old Baron, happy now. 
Will often raise his cheerful brow, 
And with a father's feelings there. 
Pour blessings on the happy pair. 
Thus do we leave them to their joy, 
Nor need I more the muse employ : 
No longer to it must I cling, 
For ah ! my harp has lost a string ; 
But when the spring comes round again. 
We'll try perchance another strain. 

G "1 
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THE BROKEN VOW. 
I. 

HE fitful breeze came down the brook, 
The aspen trembling o*er it shook, 
And while the moon lay in her ahroud, 
The winds blew louder and more loud : 
The roebuck stood as though amazed, • 
And for awhile he wildly gazed 
As though all fearful of the blast. 
As wildly through the trees it passed : 
No rest that night the birds had found, 
So fretful seemed they all around ; 
The .owl too from his ivy nook 
Blended his moanings with the brook. 
And while these dreary sounds were heard, 
Close by the stream a form appeared. 
The roebuck marked the rustling sound. 
Then o'er the dell with many a bound 
He sought his covert with affright. 
Fearing again to trust the night ; 
A moment more the figure stood 
In sad and melancholy mood. 
Till came her voice in accents low, 
Speaking her tale of grief and woe, 
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And while deep sighs her bosom gave, 
Approached the brook her brow to lave. 
For, wearied, faint, with care opprest, 
She sought at length some little rest ; 
And while the winds swept o'er her head, 
The ground again became her bed. 
Her own loved home, then far away. 
Had not been seen for many a day; 
And there she lay as in a dream 
Beside the little friendly stream. 
. A babe lay nestled on her breast, 
And for the cold was closer prest, 
While all around looked dark and grim, 
Trembled each cold and weary limb. 
Unhappy creature ! once so feir I 
Who then to gaze upon thee there, 
Could recognise in thy pale cheek 
Malinda, once so mild and meek P 
Perchance in dreams she saw again 
Her happy home across the main ! 
Perchance too through her troubled brain, 
Rose high the hills of simny Spain : 
But soon, alas I the vision sped, 
Each well-known scene before her fled ; 
For -waking with a troubled heart 
Her tears began again to start. 
" Ah no, sweet babe," she then would cry, 
As howled the bitter north wind by, 
" Ah no : no father's care is thine, 
To shield thee now, sweet baby mine ! 
Though cold and hunger round thee press. 
No hand to give, no voice to \>\e^^ 
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Thy little eyes may look in vain 

To catch thy father's smile again. 

Ah, was it well to leave me there 

When every hope seemed bright and fair ? 

He swore from me he ne'er would go ; 

Ah, was it well to spam me so ? 

In friendship's name had Ashton come 

To seek my father's happy home, 

And as he lingered day by day 

Stole poor Malinda's heart away. 

Ah, fatal night ! ah, treach'rous hour, 

That left me in the villain's power ; 

Too well I listened to his vow, 

All broken and forgotten now. 

He swore by every star above 

Malinda had his heart and love. 

And when the priest had joined our hands 

He'd make me mistress of his lands. 

But ere a month had passed away. 

He sought one night Malaga's bay, 

And with new pleasures in his mind 

The Spanish girl was left behind : 

But vengeance, surely, shall be mine. 

Ashton I the fault alone is thine ; 

Nor rest, nor peace, this heart shall know 

Till by this hand he withers low." 

She raised her flashing eyes to heaven, 

As though to seal her promise given ; 

Then clasped the baby to her breast, 

And from the spot she madly prest. 

Ah yes ! berefl of friends and home, 

To England had the wandQiec com^^ 
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Thinking perchance by tears and prayer 

To drive away her dark despair. 

Her &ther*8 heart to all was steeled, 

His brain with angry passion reeled ; 

When first the crime fell on his ear, 

He swore eternal vengeance there ; 

And cast her weeping from her home, 

Heart-broken through the world to roam ; 

E^en hope itself had from her gone 

(The heart may break yet still live on). 

She wandered forth from place to place, 

Seeking in all that once-loved face. 

Another summer's sun had set. 

And still MaHnda wandered yet : 

But vain her toil, discovery vain. 

She sought the friendly brook again ; 

And while wild thoughts ran through her head. 

The ground again became her bed. 



SECOND PART. 

The dreary night had passed away, 
The sun sent out his genial ray, 
And lent to every tree and flower, 
The soothing influence of his power. 
The blustering winds that all night long 
Had called again the owlet's song. 
Came whispering then like voice divine, 
O'er thee, poor fallen sistec TLmi&. 
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Malinda, with her baby there, 
Breathed to the skies an humble prayer. 
And as slie knelt her beads to tell, 
A distant footstep on her fell. 
She clasped her baby to her breast, 
As nearer still the stranger prest ; 
And with a wild and troubled eye. 
Waited amazed till he drew nigh. 
But when he came, her look of fear 
Seemed all at once to disappear ; 
No I never from an English heart 
Can power of sympathy depart. 
When viewing strangers bent with care, 
His heart and home are ready there ; 
And so it was with this good man : 
When to Malinda^s side he ran, 
He read at once on that pale brow. 
That sjnnpathy was wanted now ; 
Nor would he then her tale prolong ; 
Soon was she seen to move along. 
While Milford hurried on before. 
To ope his hospitable door. 
Oh, how a word in kindness given 
Swells the lone heart that grief has riven I 
'Tis like some precious jewel found 
When all is dark and drear around. 
Who then could paint Malinda's look. 
As through the dell her way she took ; 
The grateful look, the brightened eye. 
As Milford's cot she soon drew nigh ? 
The good old dame with mother^s care. 
Offered at once her home to iLaxe^ 
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And spread upon her humble board 
All that the cottage could afford : 
Nor need we mark the altered brow, 
The looks of poor Malinda now ; 
When rest and kindness soothe her pain, 
We'll seek the wanderer once again. 



THIRD PART. 

Stranger, was*t e*er thy fate to roam 
And leave behind a happy home, 
To seek awhile some distant strand. 
Where none held forth the friendly hand ? 
Or hast thou, when misfortune's cloud 
Came hovering o'er thee like a shroud. 
Felt aught of sorrow at thy heart 
As one by one old friends depart ? 
If such friends ever roimd thee fell, 
And thou still liv'st the tale to teU, 
Then let me draw thee to me here, 
And claim thy sympathetic tear. 
The winds were high in Ashton Park, 
The hour was late, the night was dark ; 
The waning moon had sunk to rest, 
And every bird had found its nest. 
The flock was gathered to the fold 
And bade defiance to the cold ; 
While every star that shone on high. 
Seemed as with one accord to die ; 
But'not o'er all the scene that night 
Had darkness quite obacxtted \5afeAi^X»\ 
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For Ashton Hall sent out its rays, 
Till wood and bower seemed in a blaze ; 
While many a lordly gallant there 
Led to the dance some lady fair ; 
And Ashton, with a smiling face. 
Was seen to move from place to place ; 
And caught with many an artful wile, 
The favour of some lady*s smile ; 
But ah ! he little thought how near 
Was poor Malinda, once so dear ! 
He little thought while beamed his eye 
On one proud lady standing by, 
That eyes more bright were watching now. 
To whom he gave his plighted vow : 
Yes ! 'neath a bower with glances wild. 
Sat poor Malinda with her child. 
And while soft strains fell on her ear. 
Kept brooding o'er her vengeance dear. 
Full many a mile was hers to roam 
Since Milford led her to his home ; 
And many a weary night she spent, 
While wand'ring on the banks of Trent. 
By chance had tidings on the way 
Told her of Ashton *s wedding-day, 
And how he meant with pomp and pride 
To welcome his affianced bride. 
And thus it was when all was dark. 
That lights shone out on Ashton Park, 
While poor Malinda, worn and thin, 
Watched there the merriment within. 
The brightness of to-morrow's sun 
Shall mark the bridal-day begun^ 
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And Ashton, unabashed his brow, 
Shall make again his solemn vow ; 
Nor shall one thought disturb his sleep 
For her his falseness bids to weep. 
In meditative thought and wild, 
Malinda prest more close the child ; 
And as she slowly moved away, 
Trembled to think of coming day. 



CONCLUSION. 

Dark broke the morn on Ashton Park, 
Nor could be heard the song of lark ; 
The birds seemed joyless in their bowers, 
Nor raised their heads the drooping flowers. 
The sun withheld his cheering ray. 
As something dubious of the day. 
But while more dark grew every cloud, 
In Ashton Hall the stir grew loud. 
And pressing roimd that ancient door, 
The guests came gathering more and more ; 
And wedding favours deck each breast, 
As joyftd to the Hall they prest. 
Malinda I all thy tears are vain, 
Already moves the bridal train, 
Already swell the voices high. 
As bride, as bridegroom passes by. 
But while the bells are heard around, 
A chord of grief seemed in the sound, 
A something in it seemed to say, 
No joyful sound is ouis to-darj . 
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But not to all did tbey seem sad. 

To Ashton's ear the sound was glad ; 

Though calm thy brow, though proud thy part, 

False Ashton, of the fickle heart t 

Far other looks may o'er thee stray, 

On this thy gladsome wedding-day. 

But still the train moved gay along, 

And still was heard the rustic song ; 

While poor Malinda, bent with woe, 

Watches and weeps as on they go. 

Forth to the altar move they now, 
Joy beams full high on every brow. 

And smiles on all but one. 
With downcast look, her blush to hide, 
Stands there the young and trembling bride, 
^ Ere yet the words begun. 

Her maidens, decked with blossoms rare. 
With anxious eyes gaze on the pair, 

And wish the case their own. 
And Ashton too is at his place, 
While happy thoughts light up his face, 

All other thoughts were flown. 

In solemn tones the parson read. 
While low in reverence bent each head, 

The Marriage Service sweet. 
Soft eyes beamed still upon the bride. 
Who still her blushes tried to hide. 

In admiiatioxi TXio^t. 
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But when the words that bind them there 
Fell sweetly on the happy pair, 

A moment all was still, 
An omen dark seized Ashton now, 
Joy seemed to vanish from his brow, 

WMle faltering forth, " I wiH !' 



No sooner had he spoke the word 
Than on his ear a voice was heard : 

He's seen to tremble there ! 
With brow distort and accents wild 
Rushed forth Malinda with the child, 

A picture of despair. 



"Villain !" she cried, when by his side ; 
" Seek ye again another bride, 

While yet Malinda lives ? 
Or think ye that the Spanish maid 
You basely, cruelly betrayed, 

Her wrong so soon forgives ! 



" Vengeance alone can quell this heart : 
Start, Ashton I yes, you well may start. 

To mark your starving child. 
Recal the moment to thee now. 
When thou did*st give thy plighted vow, 

In solemn accents mild. 
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" Call to thee now the accursed hour, 
That left Malinda in thy power, 

And tremble for the deed. 
She comes for vengeance, mark her well I 
She comes a traitor^s deeds to tell. 

Take heed, I say, take heed !'' 



And ere he yet an answer made 

High gleamed in air the murderous blade, 

And fell the fatal blow I 
And while bewildered every brain. 
The weapon there rose high again : 

More blood was seen to flow. 



And as they both lay side by side, 

" Ashton," she cried, " has now a bride. 

Though joined by death's cold hand. 
Come near, Annette, come thou more near, 
A mother's blessing mayst thou hear, 

Ere swept from off the land." 



Her lips now muttered forth a prayer, 
While wept the little sufferer there. 

With cries of anguish deep. 
Convulsions seized the child at last. 
In death's embrace all three are clasped : 

They all for ever sleep. 
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And that young bride was bent with woe, 
That bride whose heart an hour ago 

Beat high with hope and love ; 
Too soon, alas ! her joy had fled, 
Too sad that night her bridal bed, 

She sought relief above. 



And changed the scene at Ashton Hall, 
As slowly moved the sad funeral, 

Its master borne away ; 
And ofb will aged men relate. 
How the gay lord of that estate 

Fell on his bridal day. 



Thus ends a tale of guilty love. 
Where blessing came not from above. 

To make the passion pure : 
How many hearts are made to bleed ! 
Remorse must follow such a deed. 

Too bitter to endure. 



Then let the maid in danger's hour. 
Forget not that a cloud will lour. 

If duty she despise. 
Be sure remorse with all its fears 
Will bathe her cheek with many tears. 

And call up many sighs. 
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Yes, many a maiden now may tell 
To what a depth Malinda fell 

Through Ashton's broken vow 
And how beneath a greenwood shade, 
Malinda and the little maid 

Sleep fast together now. 
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AN OLD MAN'S MUSINGS. 

I. 

BARY, worn, with hoary hair, 
Sat an old man in his chair: 
Musing o'er the days gone by, 
Feebly broke the old man's sigh. 
" Ah I" he said, " the time keeps flying, 
Yoimg and old keep dying — dying ; 
Fast as melts the wintry snow. 
Seems our time to pass below. 

II. 

" Eighty-four I how soon they passed I 
This, I think, must be my last : 
Time it is, I've had my day, 
All at last the debt must pay. 
As the tide keeps flowing, flowing, 
So must life be going, going ; 
Ebbing, flowing, day by day 
So we come, so pass away. 

III. 

" Well-a-day I old friends are gone, 
Fve outlived them every one ; 
Some in youth, and some in age, 
None among them reached my stagOi 

H 
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Nought around but grieying, grieving, 
Some one seems for ever leaving ; 
Such is life, as on we go, 
Rich and poor, in weal or woe. 

IV. 

** But why should I be heard to mourn ? 
Doth not sweet Spring again return, 
Bringing back her pretty flowers, 
Calling up some happy hours ? 
Now the woods with life are ringing, 
Birds again come singing, singing ; 
Bush and bower, and hill and plain. 
Mount the garb of Spring again. 

V. 

" Oh ! 'tis not a world of woe, 
'Tis only man that makes it so ; 
Kind Nature bids us aU rejoice. 
But man hears not her gentle voice ; 
And thus it was from the beginning, 
Man mars his joy by sinning, sinning ; 
Ah yes, we still around it cling. 
Thou com'st in vain, O glorious Spring I 



VI. 

" But let me ponder while I may. 
And call around some bygone day ; 
While now a moment aU is still. 
Ere yet the sun sinks o'er the hill. 
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Ah, now steals round me, sweetly, sweetly, 
A day long gone, ah, fleetly, fleetly ; 
Form and face, her placid brow. 
Softly steals the vision now. 

VII. 

" Yes ! she was a fair young thing, 
Soil as dawn, as bright as spring ; 
Daisies peeping through the grass, 
Rose to curtsey as she'd pass. 
Sweet her voice at eve came pealing. 
Love the while came stealing, stealing ; 
Oh, how blest I felt my lot. 
When she came to share my cot ! 

VIII. 

Ah ! but it was not to be : 
Annie stayed not long with me ; 
Soon the cloud began to lower. 
Soon, too soon, that fatal hour ! 
Oh, that fearful night, and trying. 
As I watched her dying, dying ; 
In vain the babe had fought for life. 
Death had seized my fair yoimg wife ! 

IX. 

Flower and bud together fell, 
Death had done his work too well ; 
Scarce had fled one happy year, 
Ere with flowers I strewed thi^ii \sveii. 

H 2 
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Since that day my watch Fm keeping, 
While with Him they're sleeping, sleeping,- 
Sleeping far from care and pain : 
Wherefore wish them back again ? 

" Nor my lips one mnrmur broke, 
Since by Him was given the stroke ; 
Oh, while I view those smiling skies. 
Let still my praise to Him arise ! 
I, too, there shall soon be winging, 
And with them be singing, singing; 
Swelling high angelic praise. 
Basking in celestial rays. 

XI. 

" Oh I the blow was given in love, 
To melt my heart, my faith to prove ; 
While He took them to His care. 
Left me longer to prepare ; 
Then came sense of sin o'erweighing, 
Then I sought Him, praying, praying — 
Praying meekly night and day. 
Till He drove my doubts away. 

XII. 

" From that hour my grief was gone ; 
Though I lingered here alone, 
Though my cup mantled to the brim. 
Soon 'twas dashed away by Him. 
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Oh, how sweet and how endearing, 
That new life, so cheering, cheering ! 
Sweetly since my moments flow, 
God ! I thank Thee for the blow. 

xin. 

" Yes ! I thank thee from my heart, 
Ere thou call'st me to depart ; 
Out of woe thou brought*st me joy. 
Peace and hope without alloy ; 
Light within my soul came streaming, 
Hope ! bright hope, came beaming, beaming ; 
Still to Thee my praise shall flow, 
Grod I I thank Thee for the blow. 

XIV. 

" Nor alone comes praise from me. 
Sweet it sounds from every tree ; 
Grateful more Thy warbling race 
Than yon lord who owns the place ; 
Higher still their chorus raising. 
Thy great Name they're praising, praising ; 
Carols loud, yon ceaseless thrush, 
Man I vain man, he bids thee blush ! 

IV. 

• 

" Though I love their song to hear. 
Sweeter soon shall greet mine ear ; 
Far above the feathered throng 
Swells the high, the heavenly song ; 
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Round Thy glorious throne rebounding, 
Ceaseless hymns are sounding, sounding ; 
Sweet to think, their joy to share, 
Annie's voice is mingling there. 

XVL 

" Patient here I wait Thy call, 
Praising, blessing Thee for aU ; 
Peace thou'st giv'n, and length of years. 
Thou hast dried up all my tears ; 
While yon orb his beams is pouring. 
Let my thoughts be soaring, soaring ; 
While Thy Spirit fills me here. 
Harm, nor pain, nor death I fear. 

XVII. 

" Softer steals the sun's bright ray, 
Ere he sinks from us- away ; 
Glorious now his beams are cast, 
May I sink like him at last I 
Hark I a sound seems on me f&lling, 
Annie's voice seems calling, calling ; 
Saviour I hear me ere I go. 
God I I thank Thee for the blow." 

XVIII. 

Silent then the old man's tongue ; 
Once above his arms he flung. 
As if spirits in the air 
Called and beckoned to him there ; 
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Fainter now the old man's breathing, 
Strange light round his brow seems wreathing ; 
Bright as dies a summer's day, 
Passed the good old man away I 
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TO MARY. 



ND art thou gone, my Mary dear, 

Shall I behold thy smile no more ? 
Are all the happy moments fled, 
And am I left but to deplore ? 




Shall I no more behold those eyei 

Those beauteous orbs, whose light is love, 
Whose every glance called forth my sighs, 

To waft them to the realms above ? 

Oh I had we met where none was nigh 

To mar us in affection's hour. 
Ah, then no more this heart would sigh, 

Or clouds around its hopes would lower ! 

But Envy, with malignant dart. 

Poured forth her poison day by day, 

And stung poor Mary's faithful heart. 
But could not drive her love away ; 

For well she knows this heart's her own, 
No other can its fondness share ; 

For thee it beats, for thee alone, 
Shall be its future bope and care\ 
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Then let us boldly face the foe, 

True love was never conquered yet : 

What care we how they deal the blow ? 
What care we for the envious set ? 

Though distant now, love brings us nigh, 
And hope shall point the happy day, 

When every tear and every sigh 

Shall from our hearts be torn away ; 

And memory, with her joyous train. 

Revive each feeling of the past, 
Till two fond hearts have met again. 

Till those two hearts are one at last ! 
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ALL SEASONS BLOOM IN THEE. 

I. 

« 

ET Spring shake off her garb of green^ 

And hide her smiling face, 
A sweeter smile is thine, I ween, 
Be mine its charms to trace ! 
Let violets hide their eyes of blue, 

Yet shall I not repine ; 
A softer glance steals on my view. 
From those blue orbs of thine. 

II. 

When Summer fades, and dies the rose, 

And leafless every tree, 
And tulip-beds no more disclose 

Their hues, so sweet to see ; 
Ah then, my eyes delighted turn. 

And on thy soft cheeks fall. 
Then why should I their beauties mourn, 

When thine outvie them all ? 

III. 

Let Autumn shake from every field 

Her locks of golden grain. 
And to the reaper's sickle yield. 

Till bare lies every plain. 
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More golden far, and far more bright 

Than all her grand display, 
Are those bright tresses to my sight, 

When zephyrs round them play. 

IV. 

Let Winter weep away the snow, 

And kill the snowdrop too. 
And lay the stately lily low 

Which in thy garden grew ; 
A fairer form, a neck more fair 

Than whitest lily shows, 
Is thy fiiir neck, where golden hair 

In soft luxuriance flows. 

V. 

Then let the seasons roU along, 
I hail their steps with joy. 

And love to hear each pretty song 
The feathered tribes employ. 

But when their notes have died away, 
The flowers no more I see. 

Ah then, mine eyes to thee shall stray- 
All seasons bloom in thee 1 
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A SONG TO MY SISTER 8- 




I. 

ELL me, tell me, sister darling, ■ 

Wilt thou ever think on me, 
When the wintry winds are snarling, 
When my face no more you see ? 
When your evening songs ascending 

To some old familiar strain ; 
Wilt thou in thy thoughts be blending 
Hopes that Til come back again ? 

II. 

When the Christmas log is burning. 

When old friends meet round its blaze, 
Wilt thou some kind thought be turning 

For thy friend of early days ? 
When with joy your hearts are bounding, 

Driving far behind dull care, 
Will some voice my name be sounding, 

With a wish that I were there ? 

III. 

And when springtime comes to greet thee. 

Wafting perfume all around. 
When the voice of song-birds meets thee, 

With their glad and joyful sound — 
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When on these your thoughts may ponder, 

Calling back some bygone day, 
Wilt thou weep, as on you wander. 

For your brother far away ? 



IV. 

Though my joys with thee are over. 

And my star of hope declined, 
And your heart may now endeavour 

Some great fault in me to find : 
But while these within thee waken 

Saddening thoughts to mar my fame, 
Wilt thou, with a love unshaken, 

Be my sister still the same ? 

v. 

Never yet didst thou deceive me. 

Though the world would oft forsake 
Sad at heart if aught would grieve me. 

Nothing could thy kind heart shake. 
May it still retain the feeling. 

May no changes break the spell : 
Ah, the last sad hour is stealing. 

Dearest sister, fare thee well ! 
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BEAUTIFUL MOONBEAM. 

I. 

EAUTIFUL moonbeam, so beauteous and 

bright, 
Tell me, oh tell me, thy mission to night ; 
Dancing so softly o*er woodland and rill, 
Strewing thy silver o*er valley and hill : 
Roses, half sleeping, awake to tliy ray, 
Birds too, though weary, have something to say ; 
Wherefore to-night all this magical spell, 
Tell me thy mission, sweet moonbeam, oh tell ? 

II. 
Com'st thou to laugh at poor mortals below, 
Mocking lone hearts in thy frolic ? ah no 1 
Ne'er could such smile but in kindness be given — 
How could it else, when thou brought'st it from 

Heaven ? 
Welcome, thrice welcome, thou beautiful beam, 
Wrapping my soul in a fairy-like dream. 
Filling with love and with rapture my heart, 
Solace and friend of the lover thou art I 

III. 
Oh, what a sweet pleasing pastime is thine, 
O'er mountain and valley and ocean to shine, 
Silv'ring each scene in thy frolic and play. 
Chasing rude thoughts from our bosoms away. 
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Mariners tossed o'er the dark heaving sea, 
Gather new hope and new courage from thee ; 
Pilgrims all weary and lost on the plain, 
Guided by thee try their journey again. 

IV. 

Friend of the poet and painter art thou, 

How they're enwrapped with thy brilliancy now ! 

Catching new thoughts, as though dropped &om on high, 

Sketching thy shades, as in woodlands they lie. 

'Neath thy soft sway, oh, how happy their lot I 

Sorrow and care with thee are forgot ; 

Then stray, gentle beam, £rom thy fountain afar. 

Smile sweetly, fair Luna, and twinkle each star ! 

V. 

Beautiful moonbeam I what tales couldst thou tell. 

Whilst stealing thus soflly o'er some fairy dell. 

As playful they frisk it in thy witching hour. 

Or twining their wreaths with each dew-loving flower I 

How lightly they skip to the nightingale's song. 

As chasing each ray of thy soft light along ; 

No light like thine own seems to please them so well. 

Oh yes, what a soft fairy tale couldst thou tell I 

VI. 

And then, gentle moonbeam, while hovering around. 
And some sylvan shade of young lovers thou'st 

found. 
What plighting of hearts, and what tales dost thou 

hear I 
And ah, thy soft beam often Mia on a tear I 
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But yet, just as often the charm of thy ray- 
Hath lent its sofi magic to chase it away. 
Glistening like dewdrops on rose or blue-bell, 
Oh yes, gentle moonbeam, soil tales couldst thou tell. 

VII. 

But surely thy rays, so unusually bright. 
Alone on a mission of love come to-night, 
For oft as thou'st played on Flora's fair brow, 
It ne'er shone to me with such lustre as now ; 
That glance which seemed darkening, behold ! it hath 

flown, 
Her smile, gentle beam, seems to rival thine own ; 
But fly not so soon, oh continue the spell. 
It has faded I 'tis vanished I sweet moonbeam, &re- 

well 
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LITTLE WILLIE. 

I. 

I HEN birds have ceased their singing, 
And the shadows steal about, 
And from the green comes ringing 
The children's happy shout : 
Ah, then in vain I listen 
For a little tiny voice, 
Till my eyes with tears will glisten, 
Ah, how can I rejoice ? 

For oil amid them playing 

Sweet Willie's voice was there, 
While round his neck was strapng 

Bright locks of golden hair. 
'Twas spring-time when we parted, 

The flowers were all in bloom, 
But I now go broken-hearted 

To plant them round his tomb. 
• 

'Twas sweet to mark his pleasure 

As gaily he'd run home, 
And little friends would gather 

To ask, " Could WUUe coma^' 

1 
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And how his face would brighten 
And thank me with a kiss, 

My every care he'd lighten, 
Ah I those were days of bliss. 

Oh yes, those happy voices 

Oft fill me now with pain, 
While all around rejoices. 

His voice comes not again I 
And when from play returning, 

I watch them as they pass. 
Ah, then my brain *is burning 

For he's not there, alas I 

While through the house I wander. 

Bowed down by weight of care, 
How oft I stop to ponder 

And think sweet Willie there. 
His little drum hangs lonely, 

'Twas once his favourite toy. 
It hangs to tell me only 

IVe lost my darling boy. 

At night when lonely sleeping, 

Some spirit says, " Rejoice, 
O'er thee my watch I'm keeping," 

It seems like Willie's voice I 
The voice too of his father 

Seems mingled with the sound. 
Then soon we'll be together, 

And all with glory crowned. 
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KISS ME AGAIN, MOTHER. 

EAR mother, come to me, 
Oh, stop not away ; 
Come to me, dear mother, 
I've something to say, 
I dreamt you had kissed me. 
Then died all my pain. 

Kiss me again, mother, 
Kiss me again. 

I thought you smiled on me, 
And cooled my hot brow. 
And prest my hand gently. 
As thou art doing now ; 
I heard breathing softly 
Some angelic strain. 

Kiss me again, mother, 
Kiss me again. 

I thought little Willie too 

Smiled on my face. 
And told me he'd come 

From that heavenly place. 
He said, " My sweet sister, 
Thou must not remain." 

Kiss me again, mother, 
Kiss me again. 
1 2 
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He told me how happy 

And blessed he was there, 
Amid the bright angels 
Their glorj to share : 
I tried then to speak, 
But alas ! 'twas in vam. 

Kiss me again, mother, 
Kiss me again. 

IVe not heard mj birdie, 

This whole livelong day, 
What can be the reason, 

Say, fond mother, say ? 
X heard only the robin 
Tap tap at the pane. 

Kiss me again, mother. 
Kiss me again. 

Ah yes, he has left me. 

To wither alone ; 
But soon shall I follow 

Where birdie has flown. 
But far, far above him 
Soon now shall I reign. 

Kiss me again, mother, 
Kiss me again. 

Weep not for me, mother. 

When I am away. 
For we shall all meet 

On some happier day; 
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'Tis His will to take me, 
We must not complain. 

Kiss me again, mother, 
Kiss me again. 

I*d like to be with you 
Till summer is come, 
Once more through the fields 
And the meadows to roam ; 
But my life withers fast 

Like the leaves on the plain. 
Kiss me again, mother. 
Kiss me again. 

Let now thy loving voice 

Fall on my ear. 
Breathe to me tenderly. 

Fond mother's prayer ; 
You know Willie told me 
I must not remain. 

Kiss me again, mother, 
Kiss me again. 

Come nearer, dear mother ! 

I hear a sweet sound. 
As though many angels 

Were hovering around ; 
They call me, they call me, 
To join in the train ! 

Kiss me again, mother, 
Kiss me again. 
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MY MOTHER'S GRAVE. 

N the old churchyard where yew-tr( 
wave, 
And tombs rise sadly cold, 
Where throbbing hearts lie calmly still 

That once were free and bold, 
There in a green and shady nook, 

Just 'neath the yew-trees' shade, 
Close by that fond loved church's wall, 
My own dear mother's laid. 

They laid her there one summer's day, 

Oh, I remember well, 
Though distant from the new-made grave, 

And from the muffled bell ; 
The sad procession to the church, 

Friends' last and mournful rite ; 
The gloomy spectacle of death. 

That turns life's day to night. 

But to that spot I'll wander oft. 

And sit beneath the trees, 
And fancy that my mother's voice 

Rides on each whispering breeze ; 
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And then I'll tell her all my woe, 

And how her love I miss ; 
While soft winds there will fan my brow, 

And soothe me with a kiss. 

And when at eve beside her grave 

I muse of days long fled, 
Of all their joys, their hopes and fears, 

Now vanished, gone, and dead, 
1*11 pondering think of those past days. 

Of sins I trust forgiven. 
And praying look to gladly meet 

My mother, now in Heaven. 
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TO LITTLE KATE. 

ND art thou gone ? so young, so fair ! 
And is that voice for ever mute ? 
Thy winning smile, that golden hair, 

Death's early fruit. 



Scarce had four summers o'er her sped, 
Scarce had she lisped the Saviour's name. 
When all too soon the darling fled, 

The spoiler came. 

No longer is she seen to play 
Where roses decked her little bower, 
How oft have we been heard to say — 

The feirest flower. 

Alas ! like them she faded soon, 
Our rose had not e'en time to blow, 
For like a bud that's nipt ere noon, 

She withered low. 

I was not there to kiss thy brow, 

Or strew one flower to deck thy bier. 

But yet me thinks I see thee now, 

So pale, so dear. 
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That smile, they say, still kept its place, 
Although thj gentle spirit fled, 
As though to read in thy sweet face 

A soul not dead ! 

I'm told thou ofl wouldst speak my name 
When friends were gathered round to pray, 
Now let me with thee do the same. 

Some tribute pay. 

Ah no, sweet pet, thou'rt not forgot. 
There's sighs and bleeding hearts for thee, 
Others are grieving o'er thy lot 

As well as me. 

And when at night we all shall meet. 
And breathe to heaven our humble prayer, 
We'll gaze upon thy vacant seat. 

And think thee there. 

And while the hymn we swell in praise, 
We'll hear thy little voice once more ; 
Although thou spendest now thy days 

On happier shore. 

Sleep on, thou loved one I angels now 
Have claimed thee for the ransom given, 
And Christ awaits to bind thy brow, 

A saint in Heaven. 
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MRS. D , TO HER SICK BABY. 

I. 

WEET babe, and dost thou smile again, 
Doth light once more beam in thine eye ? 
Methought my prayers had been in vain, 
But now that smile hath spoke reply ; 

Oh yes, in each reviving streak, 
Thy mother sees new hopes arise, 

That peach -like dimple on thy cheek, 
Hath come again to glad her eyes. 

II. 

Ah, little babe, thou ne*er canst know 

What anguish filled her loving heart. 
And how for thee her tears would flow, 

Had^st thou been called on to depart ; 
And yet 'twere almost wrong to weep. 

Or woo thy stay one moment here ; 
Since Heaven invites thy infant sleep, 

'Twere selfish not to wish thee there. 

III. 

Then should my hopes e'en now be vain. 
Should that sweet smile again be fled, 

And I be made to mourn again, 
To see my boy mix with the dead : 
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Yet sure one happy thought is mine, 
Should death now claim my little son, 

He'll be with Him a saint to shine. 
Oh, let His will, not mine, be done. 



IV. 

But surely o'er those features now. 

Health steals again my heart to cheer, 
And surely on that brightening brow, 

Death can no more be hovering near ! 
Those little arms, so soft, so roimd. 

Thy mother's neck may yet entwine, 
Where could such treasure e'er be found. 

As thee, sweet boy, sweet baby mine P 
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A LADY ON LOOKING AT HER DEPARTED 

BOY'S PICTURE. 



I. 




H yes, sweet boy I too well I trace 
Each tender trait of thy dear face, 
But why, oh why, call painter*s art 
To keep thy image in my heart ? 
Though softly sweet the colours glow. 
Can they recal thy smile ? — ah no I 
All vain each shade — each glowing line, 
Par brighter on my heart they shine. 



II. 

Ah, how could mortal power convey 
That smile, as it were wont to play, 
0*er thy dear lineaments so sweet. 
For angel's face 'twere not 'more meet I 
Ah no ! all earthly powers were vain 
To call thy beauties back again, 
A Raphael's touch must needs be weak 
To speak them as to. me they speak. 
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III. 

And yet amid each mellowing hue, 
Methinks a radiant smile steals through, 
And now I trace — ah no I that eye 
Must all the painter^s powers defy ; 
And yet again, that flaxen hair I 
Ah say, can death be lurking there ? 
Surely a seraph's golden wand 
Had guided there the painter's hand I 

IV. 

« 

But ah ! now comes that dread eclipse. 
There plays no motion round those lips ! 
Nor can those shades, so soft, so choice, 
Produce one echo of thy voice I 
Or is it that, from realms above 
Thy spirit comes to us in love. 
Awhile our fancy thus to warm, 
Then wing away the heavenly charm ? 



V. 

Oh yes ! I'll think, when on that brow 

I trace each shade, each curl as now. 

So softly bright I so heavenly fair ! 

That thy sweet spirit watches there ; 

And though each dark and dreary day 

May rise to tear the charm away, 

m patient wait the promise given. 

Then, then, sweet boy ! we meet in Heavea. 
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BREAK GENTLY THE TALE. 

I. 

REAK gently the tale, for she loves me so dear, 
I would not abruptly my death she should hear ; 
So when of my fate, and the fight you detail, 
Dear comrade ! break gently, break gently the tale. 

II. 
Break gently the tale, for she'll soon be alone. 
Ere eve shall yon orb gild the grave of her son ; 
Ah, none are now left her to join in the wail. 
So when you have reached her, break gently the tale. 

III. 

And tell her my thoughts through the battle to-day. 
Would oft to my home and my fond mother stray, 
That e'en to the last would these sweet thoughts pre- 
vail; 
But when you relate it, break gently the tale. . 

IV. 

Break gently the tale, when you speak of my fall. 
And how at the breach I stood first on the wall, 
But when the defeat of the foe you detail, 
Ab then, mj brave comrade I ai^eak boldly the tale. 
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V. 



Yes ! tell her how glorious the battle was won, 
That first in the fort was the poor widow's son ; 
Nor e'en when he fell did his proud spirit quail ; 
Brava comrade, speak boldly, speak boldly the tale. 



VI. 



Speak boldly the tale when of this you relate. 
But ah ! speak it low when you tell of my fate, 
When you tell -mid the foe I lay bleeding and pale. 
Breathe then the words softly — break gently the tale. 



VII. 



Breathe gently the tale, for she's poor — very poor, 
There's none left to help her when I am no more ; 
Thou'lt find her lone cottage far down in the vale. 
Farewell, my brave comrade ! break gently the tale. 
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MY SISTER'S BIRTHDAY. 

I EAR sister, awake ! see the bright dawn is break- 
ing, 

The sun's golden beams shed their glories 
around ; 
The birds round thy bower every echo awaking, 
Till each balmy zephyr grows glad with the soimd. 

Awake ! sister, awake I blend thy voice with their 
numbers, 

And be thy soft orison waf);ed above, 
Thy birthday is here I then awake from thy slumbers, 

And pour out thy soul in thanksgiving and love. 

• 

And while the due tribute you pay to the mom, 
Let a brother devoutly mix up in thy prayer ; 

With gladness he hailed the bright hour thou wert 
born, 
But ah I other loved ones rejoiced with me there. 

But sister, dear sister 1 forgive the allusion, 
I meant not to hurt, but a tribute to pay ; 

Away, gloomy thoughts ! for 'twould be an intrusion 
When singing with gladnesft) My Sister's Birthday. 
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How well I remember the days of thy childhood, 
The same winning smile even now's to be seen, 

As when hand-in-hand we oft roamed through the 
wild wood, 
Or chased the gay butterfly over the green. 

Though years have passed by since those bright sunny 
hours, 
Though my heart's not so light, my look's not so 

gay, 

Yet the thought of this day has recalled up youth's 
powers, 
For oh ! 'tis my sister's. My Sister's Birthday ! 

Then hail, . happy morn, th^t hast brought in such 
pleasure. 

Let music and mirth round her dwelling resound ; 
Till filled is each heart with the musical measure, 

Till breezes bear softly each glad voice around. 

Long, long may she live, and as tiipe runs his tether, 
May pleasure and health ever o'er her path stray, 

And oh I at each round may we all be together, 
To hail, with a welcome, My Sister's Birthday. 
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FLOWERS. 

LOWERS and women are allied, 
Both nature's glory and her pride ; 
Of every fragrant sweet possest, 

They bloom but for the fair one's breast ; 

And to the swelling bosom borne, 

Each other mutually adorn. 
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BYGONE DAYS. 

I. 

OME, sit down beside me, my own gentle Mary, 
And speak of the days that have long passed 
away; 
When your step was light as some iim-loving fairy, 
And your face shone as bright as the first dawn of 
day. 

II. 

Ah ! those were the days, when no care came around 
us 

To mar with its shadows our moments of bliss ; 
Yon sweet silvery moon, oh ! how oft has she found us 

Beguiling the evenings as now we do this. 



III. 

The tree is here yet, and the sweet woodbine bower, 
That heard at this hour all our young hearts would 
say; 

Ah, can I forget, love, that sweet witching hour. 
That brought me to dwell with my Mary to-da.-^ I 
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IV. 

Yes ! this is the dell where at eve we have wandered, 
As the soil trembling twilight stole over the lea ; 

How oft on yon bright twinkling star have we pon- 
dered, 
That star ever sacred to Mary and me. 



v. 

The brook, too, is there with its bank of wild flowers, 
How oft have its murmurs mixt up with thy song I 

The birds, too, would cease their sweet strain in their 
bowers, 
While zephyrs bore softly thy sweet notes along. 

VI. 

Though your step's not so light as when first you 
smiled on me, 
Your eye not so bright as when love's light first 
came. 
And though time's spiteful hand may have left its 
mark on thee. 
My own faithful Mary to me is the same. 



VII. 

Though time may now blend with thy song notes of 
sadness. 

Since first thy sweet voice, love, enchanted me here ; 
Yet still this fond heart can break out into gladness, 

No music like thine ever falls on my ear. 
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VIII. 

Oh I do you remember that bright sunny mom, 
When yoimg village maidens came tripping along, 

With gay orange blossoms thy brow to adorn, 
While high on the air rose the villager's song ? 

IX. 

Ah yes, love, those days may have vanished for ever, 
The scene may be changed, and old friends from us 
gone; 
But no change in this heart for my Mary, oh, never ! 
Like yon sweet gliding brook shall its love still 
run on. 

X. 

And still while we live shall this day bring us pleasure, 
Though years at each round turn our locks into grey, 

But never till time deals to us his last measure. 
Shall we cease to remember our glad bridal-day. 

XI. 

Let splendour and wealth lavish all their enchant- 
ment. 
Let every proud votary bend at their shrine ; 
While round our low cot shall breathe love and con- 
tentment. 
Oh, where is the cot like Mary's and mine ? 
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TM THINKING O' YE STILL. 

I'M thinking o' ye still, Mary, though years ha' 
passed awa', 
Since in that mirk December they laid you i' 
the snaw ; 
It seemed sae like a winding sheet — sae white, without 

a stain, 
And since that mirk December, I'm greeting here 

alane. 
The simmer comes and goes, Mary, the flowers bloom 

just as fair, 
The happy birds as blithely make their music i' 

the air; 
But noo their notes are tuneless, sing blithesome as 

they will, 
For ah I they canna charm me mair ; I'm thinking o' 

ye still. 

I'm thinking o' ye still, Mary, and looking on your faceii 

That bonny smile I cherished sae, seems aye to keep its 
place. 

That eye sae fu' o' love-light seems still to watch me 
here, 

Till from my ain comes trembling the big, the burn- 
ing tear. 
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For you were kind to me, Mary, though I was wayward 

then, 
And did na prize enough the flower sae blooming i' the 

glen! 
But winter's blast has nipt it, as sweeping fira' the hill. 
Though lang its leaves hae withered, I'm thinking o' it 

stiU. 

I'm thinking o' the lang, lang nights we baith together 

passed, 
When a' the hills were mantled round wi' drifting 

snaw and frost. 
When round the ingle, hand-in-hand, I woo'd ye for 

my bride, 
Till at the thought of losing ye yer mither sabbed and 

cried. 
How little thought we watching there the roses on your 

cheek. 
That Death's cold hand lay chillingly on one sae mild 

and meek I 
How little when we strayed alang by heather-deU and 

rill, 
That spitefu' Death would come sae soon ; I'm thinking 

o' ye stni. 

I'm thinking o' the anxious eye that marked my home- 
ward way, 

I'm thinking o' the cheerfu' voice that drove my cares 
away; 

Fm thinking o' the kindly word, the ever happy smile. 

Though fell disease kept gnawing fast at Mary's heart 
the while. 
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As sunbeams through a heavy cloud bid a' its dark^ 

ness flee, 
Sae aften from a heavy heart a smile lit up her ee ; 
But oh, a tear when thinking on't, comes aye my ain 

to fill, 
But let it fa', 'tis a* now left ; Fm thinking o' ye still. 



But though your step be silent now, your voice be 

heard na mair. 
And though my tears be fa'ing fast, my heart be fu' o' 

care. 
Yet aft amang the heather-dells, or by the bonnie Dee, 
Does iajicy bring again the smile, that smile sae dear to 

me, 
Till a' my grief flees aff* awhile, my heart again grows 

bold, 
And oft you're walking by my side, and talking as of 

old; 
But when I reach the trysting-tree, just half-way up 

the hill, 
The happy vision flees awa' ; I'm thinking o* ye still. 



And lang as life remains wi' me, and memory serves 

to trace. 
My heart shall wander to thy grave, till there it finds 

a place ; 
Thy bonnie smile shall comfort me, though but in fancy 

seen. 
And every spot be hallowed ground where thy dear 

steps have been. 
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And I will strew thy grave with flowers, as roll the 

weary years, 
And as I watch their drooping heads, will bathe them 

with my tears ; 
And I will seek the ones you loved by pasture, grove, 

and rill, 
And plant them on the mould I love ; I'm thinking o' 

ye still. 
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A RUSTIC ROUNDELAY. 

I. 

ALLY tripping o'er the green, 
Hear sweet Kitty's artless song ; 
While beneath her hat is seen 
Rosy cheeks and tresses long ; 
Singing, singing all the way, 

While her milking-pail she swings, 
While the lark his morning lay, 
Carols lightly as she sings : 
Gaily, gaily. 
Frisk and play. 
Frisk it o'er the new-made hay. 
Never maiden far or nigh, 
Half so gay. 
So blithe as L 



11. 



O'er the meadow, through the vale, 
Where the herd awaits her call, 

Kitty with her milking-pail 
Soon is heard amid them all. 
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Bending there with smiling face, 

Soon the white stream flows along, 
Still with glee and modest grace, 
Sweetly thrills her morning song : 
Gaily, gaily. 
Frisk and play. 
Frisk it o'er the new-made hay, 
Never maiden far or nigh, 
Half so gay. 
So blithe as I. 

III. 
Homeward now she bends her way, 
Singing still her roundelay. 
Nor till she had reached the stile 
Did her face give up the smile. 
But why does Eatty stay the song ? 
Does Robin wait not at the stile ? 
He ne'er before had stayed so long. 
But still her song goes on the while : 
Gaily, gaily. 
Frisk and play. 
Frisk it o'er the new-made hay. 
Never maiden far or nigh. 
Half so gay. 
So blithe as I. 

IV. 

Hark I what means that martial sound. 
And village rustics marching round ? 
'Tis Kobin decked with ribbons gay 
Marching to the wars away ; 
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And while Kitty heaves the sigh, 
Waves to her a sad good-bye. 
Ah I now no more is heard her song, 
All' mournful now she moves along : 
Sadly, sadly, 
All the way. 
No more to frisk, no more to play ; 
" Ah, never," sang she with a sigh, 
" Was maid so dull. 
So sad as I." 

V. 

The lark may listen now in vain. 
To hear sweet Kitty's morning strain, 
His own sweet note no more she minds. 
No pleasure from it now she finds. 
In vain the rose and sweet woodbine. 
To raise her drooping eye combine ; 
The withered leaves more dear have grown. 
So much their fate seemed like her own. 
Sadly, sadly. 
All the day. 
No more to frisk, no more to play ; 
" Ah, never," sang she with a sigh, 
" Was maid so dull, 
So sad as I." 



VI. 

Again is heard a merry sound. 
And village rustics marching round. 
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For Robin has returned again, 
From distant wars across the main, 
And with a medal on his breast, 
To meet sweet Kitty now he prest ; 
But she, poor maiden, with her pail. 
Moved slowly homeward from the vale : 
Sadly, sadly. 
All the way. 
No more to frisk, no more to play ; 
" Ah, never," sang she, with a sigh, 
" Was maid so dull. 
So sad as I." 



vu. 

Sweet Kitty rested on the stile. 
Sad thoughts a moment to beguile. 
But scarcely had she looked around. 
Till Robin reached her at a bound. 
And pressed her to his beating heart, 
While tears of joy from Eatty start. 
And ere a month had passed along. 
Again was heard sweet Kitty's song : 
Gaily, gaily. 
All the way. 
Frisked she on her wedding-day ; 

" Never," she sang with beaming eye, 
*' Was bride so gay. 
So blest as V 
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THE COTTAGE MAIDEN. 

KNOW a little cottage by a river, 

Where the birds are making music all the 
day, 
And rd linger by that little cot for ever. 

Though gay fortune came to point another way. 
For what were rank and riches in my keeping, 
If they tore me from that little cottage door ? 
Could they stay these doting eyes of mine from weep- 
ing, 
When one roi^ smile would meet me then no more ? 

Ah no, the world can yield me no such treasure. 

As that little maid now smiling there within, 
And without her life would have for me no pleasure, 

So I'll try this little rosy maid to win ; 
For oh, she is so kind and so endearing. 

So unconscious of her beauty and her grace, 
That I find them oil before my eyes careering. 

Though a mountain rose to hide her pretty face. 

So I think I'll shilly-shally here no longer. 

But just venture now and hear what she will say. 

And I find my hopes of late are growing stronger. 
For she smiled on me in passing t'other day. 
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Then should I but succeed in my oration^ 
And this hand of mine she promises to take, 

I shall send you all a hearty invitation, 
Just to step this way to taste the wedding-cake. 
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SONG. 

I. 

HOW dear to my sight 
Is the moon's silver light, 
And the stars as they twinkle aroun* 
But ah, how I dote 
On the nightingale's note. 
That around my lone bower doth sound. 
Then steals o'er my soul. 
As the soft echoes roll. 
Over woodland and valley and plain, 
A sweet voice full of love, 
As if come from above : 
Ah me ! shall it e'er come again ? 



II. 

Through the night winds that sweep 

O'er the face of the deep. 
There seems a soft message for me ; 

As though they would say. 

They had come far away, 
From the loved one now far o'er the eea. 

And well do I know 

(For BO softly they blow), 
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That their home's far away in the East, 

For the perfume of flowers, 

As from India's fair bowers, 
Seems fresh on their light wings to rest 

III. 

And sometimes a sound, 

I hear floating around, 
But ah, may I hear it no more ! 

For sounds as of battle. 

Seem round me to rattle. 
And fearful the loud cannons roar ! 

But m not feel dismay. 

The sound passes away, 
And echoes steal softly to-night, 

As though they would tell. 

That though thousands fell, 
My Edmund had lived through the fight. 

IV. 

Then shine, silver moon, 

For my love will come soon, 
To joy in thy rays by my side ; 

And thou, nightingale, 

Send thy voice through the vale. 
Till the winds bear it far o'er the tide. 

And 0, gentle breeze. 

As thou float' st o'er the seas. 
Bear a message to him far away ; 

And soft on his ear. 

Say how lonely I'm here, 
Repeating his name night and day. 

1. 



|4(> SONG. 

V. 

tell him bis song, 

1 sing all the day long, 

Till his voice seems to mingle with mine ; 
That soft through my sleep, 
Will his sweet accents creep. 

Till round him my arms I entwine. 
Then haste, thou soft breeze, 
Bear my thoughts o'er the seas. 

But ah ! burst not forth into storms, 
When homeward again. 
He returns o'er the main, 

But bear him unhurt to these arms. 
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KITTY. 

I. 

KITTY, Kitty, young and witty, 

Kitty with the roguish eye, 
Do, ah do now, have some pity, 
Cease to cause me thus to sigh. 
O my weary brain is turning, 

AH through cruel looks from you, 
Fiercer still my breast is burning, 
Tell me, Kitty, what to do ! 



IL 



No, oh noi she will not hear me, 

Tossing still her head about ; 
No, nor will she venture near me. 

Keeping still my heart in doubt. 
O, those lips where mirth is playing ! 

O, that graceful snowy neck ! 
O, those raven locks there straying ! 

O, my heart 1 0, give it back. 
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III. 

Cruel, cruel, saucy Kitty, 

Teasing— taunting all the day. 
Wafting words so sweet and witty. 

Stealing all this heart away ; 
O, the girl is so provoking I 

For on nve shell sometimes smile. 
But, ere I can see she^s joking. 

Quick she scampers off the while. 



IV. 

Yes, she moves along so fleetly. 

Scarce her foot is seen to faU, 
And she warbles — 0, how sweetly f 

Just like blackbirds when they call. 
Would I were some pretty flower. 

Plucked by her while passing by, 
Shedding perfume round her bower. 

Then upon her breast to die. 



V. 

Should she then with soft emotion. 

Pluck one withered leaf with care. 
Then with kind and deep devotion. 

Ope her book to place it there — 
There to hear her sweet voice ringing-. 

Nursed by her from hour to hour. 
Surely buds would soon be springing. 

Bursting forth again to flower. 
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VI. 



But I'll try to bear her taunting, 

For her heart is good within ; 
Nor shall wrath my head be haunting, 

Wrath for her would be a sin ! 
No ! ril smile as she keeps teasing. 

Nor one tear shall I let fall ; 
Though her heart for me were freezing, 

I may melt it after all. 



■p 
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A FRAGMENT. 

SAW & form when a little boy, 
And the vision still haunts me yet, 
And though boyhood's days hare long 
been fled, 
Yet that form I can ne'er forget. 
Methinks now I gaze on those dark-blue eyes, 

And that forehead of snow-like white, 
And the rose-like hue that her cheek then wore. 

Seems now just as fresh and bright. 
But she passed like a vision, I saw her no more, 
For she mingled at once with the throng, 

Like some sweet spirit that dropped from the skies. 
Whose mission on earth was not long. 

And oft have I passed where I first saw those eyes, 
Still hoping to see her once more, 

But alas ! 'twas in vain, she ne'er came again, 
Her loss I must ever deplore. 
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WHEN TM LAID 'NEATH THE CHURCH- 
YARD STONE. 



I. 




|HEN I'm laid 'neath ihe churchjard stone, 
Will friends e'er come to my grave at eve, 
And speak of my deeds in a kindly tone, 
Or o'er my memory silently grieve ? 
I do not ask for the dews of weeping, 
To fall on my lonely home of clay ; 
But the friends I love, I would have thom keeping 
Fond thoughts of me when I pass away. 



11. 

When they are met in the festive hour, 

I would not sadden one joyous heart, 
No cloud of sorrow should o'er them lour. 

Or rob their bliss of its lightest part. 
But if sad thoughts be o'er them stealing. 

Of him who was wont their gladness to cheer, 
Let them think each song and each mirthful feeling 

Would be joy to him could he join them there. 
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III. 



I would have them think in their hours of sadness, 

Of the solace they oft from his words have drawn, 
When he filled their hearts with joy and gladness. 

On the gloomiest day that could ever dawn. 
When vigil they keep by their tapers low burning. 

And hopes are around them like dead leaves strown, 
Oh then shall remembrance backward turning. 

Seek the friendly heart that was once their own. 



THE END. 
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